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Mark Twain—Radical 


HEN Mark Twain was alive his friends 
would not take him seriously; willy- 
nilly, for them, he was a buffoon to the 

end. Now that he is dead and his autobiography 
has just been published, his admirers take him too 
seriously. For them, he is the great protestant who 
never spoke out because his wife would not let him; 
he was the radical born before his time who kept on 
his conservative shirt when he ought to have gone 
berserker into the contest against corrupt corpora- 
tions, militarists, millionaires, and the false gods 
of a degenerating America. He is the Lost Leader. 

We are always scolding our dead heroes because 
they do not fight our battles. Shakespeare is much 
too complaisant to royalty, Lincoln was willing to 
keep slavery if he could save the Union, Wilson 
made political appointments. It shocks us to dis- 
cover that Washington did not believe in universal 
suffrage, or that Mark Twain admired the Stand- 
ard Oil Corporation and loved capitalists. 

Mark Twain was a radical nevertheless. At 
least half of the really important writers in Ameri- 
can literature have been radical, politically or so- 
cially or both. His attack upon vested injustice, 
intolerance, and obscurantism in “A Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court” and “The Prince and the 
Pauper” is quite as indignant as Samuel Butler’s in 
“The Way of All Flesh.” Critics forget the so- 
cial courage of his anti-imperialism and the com- 
mercial courage of his onslaught upon Christian 
Science. Yet they say he did not “speak out,” he 
never lashed the smugness of American bourgeois 
life, never complained of hypocrisy in a society for 
which anecdote had to be censored before it could 
be put in a lecture or in print. He forgave too 


much in America. 
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It is true that Mark Twain was a humanitarian 
and not a reformer. He was like his mother who 
could catch the whip hand of a brutal teamster, but 
accept slavery because she never saw it abused. 
Nevertheless, the important distinction between 
Mark Twain and our contemporaries who believe 
that his genius for satire should have been used for 
their pet causes, is not this one. They were born 
angry, but Mark Twain grew angry only well on 
in life. This slow-gathering moral indignation 
has one advantage, for as it grows it gathers to 
itself memories that have become vivid with time, 
and the pictures it paints of wrong and injustice 
have a depth which no sudden wrath can provide. 
The final condemnation of slavery is not in the 
abolitionist “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” but in the experi- 
ences of that convinced Southerner, “Huckleberry 
Finn.” 

And such a slow-moving temper has what some 
may consider a disadvantage also, a disadvantage 
which is apparent in the mellow ramblings of the 
new “Autobiography.” Twain could hate rascals, 
hypocrites, and most of all pompous fools, but he 
found it increasingly difficult to be angry with in- 
dividuals, because he knew too many men. He had 
been a public character himself from an early age, 
with the voluminous acquaintance of a public char- 
acter, plus the shrewdness of a congenital observer. 
He was well aware that a doubtful course may be 
conducted by a lovable character, and like all hu- 
manitarians, when he found the leader an honest 
man he grew more tolerant of his activities. A 
convinced radical should be no respecter of persons, 
which means that he should never like his opponents, 
and so must often fail to comprehend their prin- 
ciples. For Twain, to whom H. H. Rogers was the 
ideal gentleman, a trust could not be a monster of 


Hands 


By Harry Kemp 


OT of your voice, now still, that used to sing, 
I think—now all your spirit’s house lies 
dead— 
Not of that little, lovely, eager head: 
I think more of your hands than anything! 
Not of your face, sweet like a star,—now lying 
Immobile, nor those lips, no more replying 
With unexpectedness,—those eyes, whence came 
An eager Dancing life could never tame. 
O, no, it is those little lovely hands 
That bring down all my hopes like sliding sands, 
Those little, lovely hands, all arts in one, 
In which the soul of motion lies undone. 
Hands that I caught, I kissed: hands that I pressed 
Against my cheek hands that could never 
rest; 

Hands that lived by themselves; hands that were all 
The soft, delicious names that Love can call 
Hands that touched Love, now waxen in last sleep, 
As chill as stone, mortised in final peace— 
O, if I look long, fancy makes them leap— 
That they should stop is proof all life must cease! 
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wickedness. His infinite admiration for Grant tem- 
pered his distaste for the scandals of the Grant 
régime. If he had known, and liked, Mrs. Eddy, 
he might have been gentler with Christian Science. 
Not that Twain’s liking was readily gained. The 
“Autobiography” shows that it was easier to win 
his pocketbook than his heart. 

Mark Twain knew much more of America than 
his more scornful successors. Perhaps that is why 
he liked his country in spite of the deeds of his 
countrymen. And he knew and liked too many 
successful men to believe that they were all oppress- 
ors and crooks. He spoke out fearlessly when he 
was moved, but he was moved by his own griev- 
ances, not ours, and his hatred for things as they were 
was constantly tempered by his friendship for men 
as they are. What he lost in vehemence he made up 
in wisdom, 


The Secret of Homer 
By Gitpert Murray 


E must face the fact that the Homeric 

poems, by whatever standard we judge 

them, from the highest to the lowest, 

are far and away the most successful epic poems 
in the world. True, they belong to a kind of 
literature that is now lost, and there is not the faint- 
est chance that any one will either wish or be able 
to write similar poems again; but it is interesting 
none the less to try to discover as far as one can 
something of the secret of their greatness. All the 
more so because, if tested by the current canons of 
modern fiction, they seem so full of obvious faults. 
We moderns expect a good work of fiction to have 
The plots of both the poems are 
Again, we expect a 
We think 
‘oftly” in- 


a consistent plot. 
full of small discrepancies. 
poem to be written in correct language. 
it ridiculous when Mrs. Browning says 
stead of “often,” just because she wants it to rhyme 
with “softly.” I remember an old French poem, 
originally in assonance and then turned into rhyme,- 
in which the terminations of the words are habitually 
twisted to suit the rhyme. The first line ended: 
que Deus pére aim tant. 

At the end of a neighboring line the patriarch 
Abraham appeared, but had changed his name to 
“Abrahant.” So much one might forgive, but a 
little later his example was followed by the pa- 
triarch Moses, who duly became “Moysant.” The 
accumulative effect is, to us, irresistibly ridiculous. 
Yet- the Homeric poems contain in almost every 
line Abrahants and Moysants of this description— 
word-forms completely incorrect invented for the 
sake of the verse. And even then the verses are 
by no means always right in point of meter. 
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Still, you may say, though the forms are inaccur- 
ate and the meter sometimes limps, perhaps the 
choice of words is correct? Perhaps the descrip- 
tions are exactly suited to the occasion, and so writ- 
ten that to alter a single word would spoil the 
whole? Alas, it is just the opposite. The descrip- 
tions, though always vivid, are never exact. They 
are usually made up of traditional formula, one 
of which can as a rule be freely substituted for an- 
other. It has long been pointed out that even the 
similes, those marvelous similes which seem to con- 
tain the very life-breath of Homeric poetry, are not 
as a rule individually fitted to their contexts. They 
are all splendid: “Even as a pard goes prowling”— 
“Even as a hawk on a mountain, lightest of winged 
things’—“‘Even as a beaten lion goes backward 
from a fold of cattle”; but they seldom seem ex- 
actly to describe the thing they are to illustrate. 

Is it possible to defend the poems on quite dif- 
ferent lines? Can we say: “Let us throw away all 
questions of technique and fine writing. What 
we find in the poems is the mind of a great man of 
genius; it is in that that their greatness lies.” One 
might say that of certain other Greek authors; of 
Thucydides perhaps, and notably of St. Paul, a 
rather tortuous and self-repeating writer whose 
amazing eloquence seems to come in flashes when 
his inward genius gets free. But no; this explana- 
tion will not apply to Homer. Notoriously the 
Iliad and Odyssey were poems for oral recitation. 
They were recited at the Panathenea and various 
other festivals and gatherings. They belong to a 
species of poetry which is well known to us in the 
literature of the Middle Ages, and which is still 
living, for example, in Serbia. ‘The Serbian bards 
still recite, in varying forms, traditional epics, 
which run into thousands of lines, about the great 
half-triumphant defeat of Kossovo in the four- 
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teenth century. ‘Tradition and fecitation are the 
marks of all poems of this class. One bard after 
another recites them. He has learned them from 
his ancestors, and perhaps rewritten and improved 
them. But search as you may in them, you never 
reach the personality of the ultimate author. You 
never find an original poet who shapes and invents 
with authority. You find always a bard, who, as 
he utters the poem, feels himself the spokesman of 
something greater than himself, whether he is re- 
citing the words of some great by-gone minstrel or 
in his highest moments is inspired by the Muses 
themselves. Every recitation recreates the poem. 
It lives only in the bard’s own memory and emotion, 
and the answering memory and emotion of his au- 
dience. 
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I think it is in this kind of literature that we 
really find the clue to understanding the greatness 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. But for the purpose 
of illustration it is best to take something that is 
familiar to us all, and I will venture to use as my 
example the Story of the Gospels. I will ask the 
reader for the moment to put aside all thoughts of 
theology and worship, and merely to take the Gos- 
pel Narrative as an’ extraordinarily moving piece of 
literature. 

The story comes to us in four versions, all of 
which diverge a good deal in detail, while each of 
them is of composite origin, and the work for the 
most part of unknown authors. I do not know 
that one could argue that in point of detail the 
literary style was very good, or the descriptions and 
choice of words very exact, yet amid the general 
pervasive beauty one element certainly is mere 
beauty of language. Take, not the language of 
the moving passages, or the great sublime sayings; 
take the ordinary phrases that come in the dead level 
of the narrative: “And there came unto him a cer- 
tain rich man,” or “Verily, I say unto you”; and 
does not the reader feel at once the presence of a 
haunting and almost magical beauty? It is what 
we call a beauty of atmosphere. 

What do we exactly mean by “atmosphere” in a 
poem? We mean that as we read it we seem to 
breathe a peculiar air, to be transported to a differ- 
ent world. In this case, we are carried to’a world 
that is somehow better than ours, a world of extra- 
ordinary beauty and simplicity, a world full of the 
thrill of mysterious values. Things which in or- 
dinary life seem hardly to matter become in this 
world full of terrific moment; full of issues of 
everlasting life or death. A small deed done which 
a man thinks nothing of, and “It were better that 
a millstone were hung about his neck, and he were 
cast into the deeps of the sea.” 
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Now it is clear that to achieve this atmosphere 
the subject first of all had to be worthy. The sub- 
ject is martyrdom, the greatest of all subjects; man 
dying for man; the innocent and great for the mean 
and guilty. The atmosphere itself is doubtless due 
largely to association and tradition; that is, to mem- 
ories of childhood, and to the fact that the emotions 
we fcel were felt by our ancestors before us. It is 
conveyed by a style, a quite peculiar and definite 
style of language which is never used, and which 
absolutely cannot be used, to tell other stories or 
describe other subjects. If you try so to use it the 
result is at once parody or blasphemy. And as 
there may be variations of style in different parts of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, so there are differences in 
the different Gospels; yet the whole for practical 
purposes is one style. Again, the narrative is con- 
cerned not with the present time or any ordinary 
past time. It is concerned with a great age in the 
past when things were not as they now are; an age 
looked back to over the gulf of many deaths, an 
Apostolic Age of radiant saintliness, regarded never 
with criticism, but always with reverence and love 
and self-sinking. This complete absence of criti- 
cism or argument is a proof of the unity between 
the story-teller and his audience, and between both 
of them and the spirit of the age which they de- 


scribe. They find in their subject nothing to criti- 
cize or to argue about. They are content to adore 
it. 


Now I want to suggest that we shall find just 
these qualities in Homer, though, of course, in the 
midst of a completely different material. We shall 
find association and tradition; a marked style 
used for nothing else; a Great Age, blessed, mar- 
velous, tragic, inhabited by beings higher than our- 


selves; and lastly, in the poet’s attitude toward this 
age, we shall find a spirit of idealization and won- 
der, a complete absence of criticism. 


The influence of association and tradition in 
the Greek epic is obvious, and I will not dwell upon 
it. We will take first the style. Our own mod- 
ern tendency is rather to resent conventions of style; 
to feel, somehow, that, as we say, the thing matters 
and not the word, and, consequently, that any word 
which denotes a given thing is as good as any other. 
Here the classics do not agree with us. ‘They al- 
ways insist that every word, besides its direct mean- 
ing, has its associations. It brings with it the at- 
mesphere of the surroundings in which it is com- 
monly used. It may suggest a saloon, or a music- 
hall, or a newspaper, or a church; it is sure to sug- 
gest something. One of our favorite modern 
tricks is to make deliberate effects of contrast by 
using the sublime word in a comic context. That, 
no doubt, has its own charm; see Kipling passion, or 
see even Billy Sunday; but there is nothing of the 
sort in Homer. Just as any single verse from the 
Gospels is felt at once to belong to the Gospels and 
carries its credentials with it, so any single line of 
Greek epic shows at once that it is Greek epic, and 
cannot, by a fair scholar, be mistaken for anything 
else. The language of poetry in English is apt, of 
course, to be different from that of ordinary life, 
but the difference in Greek is far more marked. 
If you take the first sentence in “Paradise Lost”— 
and perhaps no great poet has so markedly and ob- 
viously poetical a style as Milton—you will find, 
among the twenty-seven words there used, no single 
unusual word, and only one unusual phrase—‘‘whose 
mortal taste” for “the tasting of which by a mortal.” 
Now the first sentence of the Iliad is about the same 
length, containing thirty words; and in it there are 
fourteen forms of words that could not possibly 
be used in classical Attic prose, and probably about 
seven which could not have been used in early 
Ionic prose, as well as one unusual construction. 
That is, the epic style is far more marked, far more 
remote from the common, than anything to which 
we are accustomed in modern poetry. 
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This style is intended to express the spirit of an 
Age; and learned men. have quarreled as to whether 
it was a real age in history or an ideal age of the 
imagination. Of course it was both—a real age 
idealized. It was idealized in its own special way; 
not in the least as a golden age of innocence and 
happiness, not as an Apostolic age of saintliness and 
religious revelation. It was “the Heroic Age”; 
and the word “hero” in Greek has a perfectly def- 
inite meaning. The heroes are the “Mighty Dead,” 
worshipped at their sacred tombs— 

Very strong they were, and with very strong foes they 

fought. 
That is the main thing one can say about them. 
The Heroic Age, though idealized, is not full of 
fable and miracle. Like the Gospels, it avoids the 
fabulous, except in certain definite conventions. 
Not quite so realistic as the world of the Norse 
Sagas, it is infinitely more so than that of the In- 
dian epics. ‘The “mighty dead” were, after all, 
men rather like us, only like us at our very best. 

People and things both were at their very best, 
sccn through a mist of yearning memory and tradi- 
tion. There might be death and battle, but there 
were no colds, coughs, or toothaches. All eating 
and drinking was a feast and a rejoicing. All the 
citics in Homer are well founded, or “set on hills,” 
or “homes of fair women,” or, in one word, “lovely,” 
—the word of the far traveler pining for his home. 
Houses are strong and well built. The poet seldom 
mentions a door without saying how well it fits. 
Clothes are all that clothes should be. You love 
your helmet and your shield; your axe fits your 
hand. Your ships are “dark” and “even,” and 
“smooth” and “well-benched.” The sails are strong 
and the oars well-balanced; and there you sit and 
smite the blue salt water into foam, and a high West 
Wind goes shouting over the wine-faced sea. 


The women, young and old, are all gracious and 
stately. Some, no doubt, are wicked like Circe, but 
none are losing their looks or sick or vain or fat or 
shrewish. With one exception, at the end of the 
Odyssey, no woman is ever ill-used or mocked or 
treated impolitely; for the mighty dead had always 
a stately courtesy about them. They had many 
faults, but no bad manners. None would steal or 
lie or turn coward; none would mutilate or torture 





an enemy as barbarians do. The kings were kingly; 
the prophets wise and true; the old men great in 
counsel and knowledge. 

Yet, emphatically, it was not a golden age. It 
was an age of abundant suffering and death, of hor- 
rible wounds and revenge and mental anguish, 
Abundant suffering, without doubt; but it is all 
faced with a central heart of courage. Life jg 
stronger than any destructive forces which threaten 
it. Death comes and takes its toll, and the sur- 
vivors, if there are any, go 


rejoicing out of the jaws of death. 


There is plenty of suffering, but there are no 
sour grapes; no disillusionment or disappointment 
or ennui. Life is never a thing languid and without 
appetite. Whatever a man may suffer, there re- 
main the wind and the blue sea, and friends and 
high adventure, and the chance of fortune to be 
won in a glorious world. 

It all depends on how you look at it. If you 
take the situation at the beginning of the Iliad, and 
try to get at the historical facts, stripped of the 
poetic atmosphere, what you find is an exhausted 
and half-beaten army, camped dangerously in little 
huts on an enemy’s coast. Plague has fallen upon 
them. For days the camp has been full of dead 
dogs and dead mules, and now there are dead men, 
The funeral fires are burning ever in greater num- 
bers night after night; the leaders are quarreling, 
and the best contingent of troops in open mutiny. 
The steps taken to meet the plague show nothing but 
helpless superstition, and beneath the rude splendor 
of the surface you see the signs of utter and grind- 
ing poverty. The men are living on plunder, and 
most of the plunder is already devoured. The one 
form of property they seem to have in abundance 
consists of slaves; for weak and miserable men can 
generally lay their hand on others who are weaker 
still and more miserable. ‘There is a beautiful de- 
scription, at the end of Book VII of the Iliad, of a 
wine-ship from Lemnos coming up in the evening 
twilight, and the soldiers crowding to the shores to 
buy wine with whatever they happen to possess— 
iron, copper, shields, live cattle, slaves, and, as we 
should say, the very shirts off their backs. As trans- 
muted by poetry the scene is beautiful; but what a 
sight it must have been in reality, before the trans- 
mutation took place! 

The values of poetry, like the values of religion, 
are utterly different from those of everyday life. 
This evil time, this crowded hour of intense living, 
has paid back in the memory of the human race far 
more than it ever destroyed. The wealthy and 
rather servile Minoan empires lasted for many cen- 
turies and were utterly fogotten until the spade of 
Sir Arthur Evans began to turn up the relics of them, 
But this “Heroic Age,” which lasted at most about 
four generations, lives on forever. All the higher 
Greek poetry of after times was placed in it, and 
the higher poetry of the later world has followed 
where Greek poetry led. It was like the outbreak 
of a vast fire which consumed the show work of 
many generations, a time of concentrated striving, 
of daring and of suffering, with almost everything 
about it evil except one thing—the intense demand 
it made upon the forces of human nature, and the 
triumphant courage with which human nature rose 
to meet the demand. 

First, men who lived intensely, battled bravely, 
were in some way clean and loyal, and faced death 
or life with a smile upon their lips. Then, for gen- 
erations afterward, later men who revered the mem- 
ory of these first, who cherished their great deeds, 
kept alive all that was beautiful about them, forgot 
nearly all that was unworthy, and gave the whole 
power that was in them to the task of remembering 
and transmuting to poetry something which they 
felt to be greater than themselves. “That seems to 
be one part, though of course only one, of the secret 
which has made the Homeric poems great. It gave 
at least the atmosphere in which great poetry might 
be born and live. 

Many valuable documents signed by both Abra- 
ham Lincoln and John Wilkes Booth, his assassin, 
were bequeathed to the Watertown Library As- 
sociation of Connecticut by the late Benjamin F. 
Curtiss. 





——— 


The will of John Quinn, lawyer, book collector 
and art connoisseur, provides that ten or twenty 
years hence his letters of a literary or historical char- 
acter shall go to the New York Public Library. 
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The Winged Monster 


WINGS. By Erne M. Ketrey. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. $2 net. 


Reviewed by MaBet F, WEEKs 
Barnard College 


nality in setting forth her story, “Wings,” 

in the inverted order. By opening with the 
Epilogue and passing through The End to The 
Beginning, she has followed the order of increasing 
spiritual significance; she has shown us her hero in 
his relations with three women and has ended on 
the note of deepest import. Not only in the order 
but in the manner in which each episode is handled 
the writer has used extraordinary skill. The events 
sift themselves through three different personalities; 
yet the unity is inexorable. Whether these events 
come to us in the disturbed diary of a young girl 
on the eve of her marriage to the poet, Paul Jasper 
Hutchinson, or through Paul’s turgid account of 
his love for Aileen, or through Eleanor’s tragedy, 
it is always Paul we are seeing in ever new and 
more searching completeness, in all his egotism, 
shoddiness and caution. A stroke of genuine inspi- 
ration, this, to build up from the rhapsodies of in- 
fatuated women and his own self-satisfied musings 
so unflattering a picture of the hero. 

Paul’s own revelation is the most complete. The 
way the author lets us share the streams of random 
thoughts and images in his mind, during a railroad 
journey or a walk along Fifth Avenue, has exposed 
him to our more intimate knowledge, and we be- 
come increasingly conscious of his humorless heroics, 
his self-pity, his vanity and ruthlessness. One asks 
oneself whether a mind so loaded with stock allu- 
sions and stale quotations, so cluttered with tags of 
borrowed ‘phraseology, so ready to assume grand 
postures, can really be the mind of a poet; one longs 
to interrogate Miss Kelley herself on this point, for 
it is not quite clear whether she believes her hero to 
have the “wings” that reconcile the woman who 
loves him best to his lack of character, or whether 
she is here adding one more touch of delicate irony 
to her subtle study of the egotist. 

All the characters have the quality of reality. 
From the amusing “patter” of the debutante, we 
get a sense of her courage, freshness, essential sound- 
ness. She says many good things and shows keenness 
and insight in her comments on her poet though her 
brains do her very little good. Her deep infatuation 
will not let her act upon her knowledge, though she 
has sounded the depths of his egotism, and there are 
more misgivings than ecstasies in her prenuptial rev- 
eries. Eleanor is the most deeply seen of the three 
women, and there is the best writing of the book 
in the last part that deals with her tragedy and the 
courage of her final choice. And there is nothing 
better in these pages than the flash of insight of the 
drunken father who senses her grievous trouble by 
some deep instinct that sobers him for a moment as 
he stumbles up the stairs. of the dreary boarding- 
house that is their home. 

It may perhaps seem a paradox to add that though 
the character of Paul is very exactly drawn and 
intimately individualized, many a woman might 
point the finger of accusation at him and say, “That 
is the man.” 


M:= KELLEY has shown a very real origi- 
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Hard Boiled Art 


THE UNCERTAIN FEAST. By Sotrra So- 
LANO. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1924. 





Reviewed by WiLt1aM RosE BENET 


N extraordinary thing has beep done in this 

A novel. A woman has succeeded in writ- 
ing so like a man that even after assurance 

by her publishers of the author’s identity I can 
hardly believe that this book was created by a fem- 
inine hand. Miss Solano is the first of our feminine 
realists to be absolutely ruthless, in the sense that 
Theodore Dreiser and Ben Hecht are ruthless. She 
has written a powerful, ugly, photographic book, 
with passionate passages quite in the approved mod- 
ern style. She has dealt with an essentially unintel- 


ligent male in the full-tide of his mental and phys- ., 


ical power. There is not a person in her book one 
would care to have for a friend. There is no one 
in the book, indeed, who is at all interesting save 
as a subject for dissection is interesting under the 
scalpel of a sure-fingered and keen-brained anato- 
mist. But “The Uncertain Feast” vibrates in the 
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memory. Incidentally, some one else has said that 
it contains the best picture of a newspaper office in 
recent fiction; and to that pronouncement I heart- 
ily subscribe. 

The author’s style, the ticker-tape fashion of the 
busy mind’s reflections, the journalese, the pointed, 
pungent, nervous, jerky advance of the story—all 
this seems to me, in the main, quite appropriate to 
chief character and background. Miss Solano re- 
mains quite detached from her characters, indeed so 
detached is she from Amy that Amy never quite 
assumes reality. She is a pawn in the game Daniel 
Geer loses. It is Geer who has throughout such 
sympathy as Miss Solano deigns to bestow on any 
of her characters. Miss Elliot is real, Miss Elliot 
is pathetic—and futile. But she is in the round. 
Even Merina is real. The more cultivated are not 
—Sydney and Elizabeth Corning. They are sub- 
ordinate movie characters. 

One detail I do not feel correct. Miss Solano 
makes Daniel sometimes uiink with a literary al- 
lusiveness that I am sure he did not possess. His 
head seems to be full, not only of all the bits of odd 
knowledge that a successful newspaper man’s usually 
holds, but also of a hodge-podge of literary impedi- 
menta that does not convince. Geer is made a most 
peculiar compost, besides, of the purely carnal and 
the intellectually subtle. There are such composts, 
but not, it seems to me, in just these particular pro- 
portions, 

Amy Fiske is certainly manhandled in this story. 
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Miss Solano seems to take rather a pleasure in see- 
ing her “treated rough.” This penchant might an- 
noy us more if Amy were permitted to win any of 
our sympathy; but Miss Solano’s persistence in tell- 
ing the story with her eyes always looking over the 
shoulder of Daniel Geer makes of Amy merely a 
lay-figure. Certainly it is rare in a woman’s novel 
to find a woman taking such an entirely impersonal 
attitude toward her own sex. Daniel was, of course, 
good to his mother; and, by the way, his heavy 
quarrelsome family are remarkably well-known, the 
mother especially, who was by far the best of them. 
She has a Rodin quality. 

“The Uncertain Feast” is a rough and ready 
book; its hands are red and raw; it wears a collar- 
button but no collar; yet it makes the crude, the 
animal, the mannerless unusually interesting. The 
author is an artist, by virtue of her perfect adapta- 
tion of manner to matter and her extraordinary ob- 
servation of a certain stratum of life. Behind the 
telling of the story is undeniable and vehement sin- 
cerity, and there is astonishingly little hokum even 
where the writing rises to the sensational. Of 
course, some people will find the book most un- 
pleasant, but it is not at all neurotic; and there is 
real creative power in the mind that planned and 
the hand that executed a tale so salient. 


Great Expectations 


EXPECTANCY. By Jonn Eyton. New York: 
The Century Co. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by Epwin Mur 


HE title of Mr. Eyton’s novel is unusually 

appropriate. It is certainly an extraordinary 

novel, it is most certainly, taken as a whole, 
a bad novel; but it is a novel to awaken our lively 
expectancy. The writer of the first half of it has 
talent in a brilliant degree, perhaps genius; the 
writer of the second possesses a remarkable capacity 
for throwing his talents overboard and writing more 
conventionally than the conventional. Had Mr. 
Eyton laid down his pen when his boy hero returned 
from India he would have given us a delightful 
work. But he takes us, alas, through the boy’s 
youth and early manhood; he describes a long, con- 
ventional and unconvincing love affair, under the 
impression, evidently, that it is unconventional and 
daring, and a sordid squabble between the Hindus 
and the English, which he apparently finds, on one 
side at least, a heroic business. After reading all 
this, one is driven to the incredible conclusion that 
the author knows nothing about youth, manhood and 
love, and that he has never thought about the Hin- 
dus. He gives us the conventional man’s conception 
of adult people and of love, and his utterance has 
the intense solemnity and conviction of one to whom 
convention is so holy that he has never thought 
about it. His mind is hidebound. ‘The war, for 
example, comes into the book, and he treats it—at 
this time of day, too!—to a complete absence of 
criticism, as if it were a thing set eternally beyond 
man’s thought. He thinks of the Hindus in the 
same terms as the Anglo-Indians in Mr. Forster’s 
“A Passage to India.” The fact is that his mind is 
too timid to deal with the adult world as it is. 

But he does deal with a child’s life with unusual 
courage and freshness. How is it that a writer so 
conventional in his view of men and women should 
be so sincere when he writes about children? Per- 
haps because the life of a child does not matter so 
much—I state the conventional view—as that of a 
man. A child has no responsibilities. His rebellions, 
strange thoughts, and impossible desires are all on 
a small scale: they cannot shake the world, nor— 
what is still more important to some people, and 
Mr. Eyton seems to be among them—the conven- 
tions. Accordingly one can set down without dis- 
guise the unconventionalities of children. Mr. 
Eyton does this almost supremely well. Not only 
does he draw a clear and beautiful portrait of 
Jimmie Vaine; he makes us see through this child’s 
eyes the whole world of childhood; the rooms in 
the house, the good and bad servants, the grown up 
relatives—they appear here, as they do actually ap- 
pear to children, almost like members of a different 
race—the glory of the London Zoo: the smallest 
sensations and the greatest wonders of childhood. 
And, having done this, he attempts something 
further at which the most skilful craftsman might 
boggle: he takes Jimmie to India, and makes us 
see that immense land through the boy’s eyes. This 
part of the book is beautiful from beginning to end, 
with a clarity so intense that it has the quality of a 
dream. It is absolutely genuine. When Mr. Eyton 
writes sincerely, without a thought for his censori- 
ous equals in age, he is a very gifted writer; and 
the book should be read for the first 152 pages of 
brilliant understanding and graphic description. The 
other 176 should be skipped: they give a too convinc- 
ing image of Mr. Eyton’s limitations; for they are 
concerned, alas, with the life of a human being 
over fourteen, and at present that seems to be in- 
comprehensible to Mr. Eyton. 

2 Ss 8 

His gifts, nevertheless, are considerable. He 
gives us, for example, a far more clear and vivid 
picture of India than Mr. Forster does. His land- 
scapes are more solid; he never escapes from faith- 
ful description into mere impressionism. It is when 
he comes to treat anything requiring the free exer- 
cise of the mind—for example, the emotions, prob- 
lems and thoughts of adult people—that he shows 
himself so inferior to Mr. Forster. ‘Timidity and 
conventionality literally bar him outside his proper 
province as an artist. He will have to get rid of 
them: otherwise he is condemned to describe until 
further notice the reactions of boys under fourteen. 
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Mark Lidderdale’s Progress 


THE HEAVENLY LADDER. By Compton 
MackeEnzigE. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
1924. $2.50 net. 


Reviewed by GzorcE Meapows 


N the present book Mr. Mackenzie completes 
the trilogy, of which “The Altar*Steps” and 
“The Parson’s Progress” are the preceding 
volumes, concerned with the religious life of Mark 
Lidderdale from his boyhood to the point where 
he decides that his position as an Anglican cleric is 
untenable and that he must seek admission to the 
Roman Catholic Church. We leave him humbly 
craving instruction and guidance from the priest of 
a little parish in Italy on the feast of Sant’Antonio. 
With the exception of the last two chapters the 
story is entirely laid in Cornwall, a part of Eng- 
land for which Mr. Mackenzie has a special pre- 
dilection and in which he has placed the closing 
scenes of “Carnival.” Mark Lidderdale, after his 
apprenticeship to the ministry of the Anglican 
Church, accepts a very poor living in a remote parish 
of farmers and fishermen. In his anxiety to 
“Catholicize” his crude and besotted flock he de- 
termines that a sudden assault on their prejudices 
and stupidity cannot be more disastrous and may be 
more profitable than a slow siege. Accordingly he 
introduces the full cycle of Catholic ritual as it is 
practised in the more advanced section of the Church 
of England. This is tantamount to Roman Cathol- 
icism in the minds of the Cornishmen—indeed, it 
is worse, for they can almost tolerate a genuine 
Roman Catholic, but this spiritual “kissing of the 
Pope’s toe” in their own parish church is too much 
for them. Bigotry and crass ignorance, misunder- 
standing and ingratitude Mark was prepared for, 
but for all his knowledge of the meanness and nasti- 
ness of human nature gained in ‘the confessional in 
London, he did not anticipate the campaign of vile- 
ness that was launched against him by the villagers 
of Nancepean. The climax of humiliation and suf- 
fering was reached when Mark’s work for the chil- 
dren—one of the most attractive features of his 
rather uncompromising ministry—was vilified by his 
enemies in a spirit of prurient obscenity that must 
have been a sore trial to Mark’s faith in mankind 
and its worthiness of Redemption. 
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Finally comes the European war, which unsettled 
so many convictions and vocations. The diocese is 
now ruled by a worldly-wise and unsympathetic 
bishop, successor to the saintly old prelate in defer- 
ence to whose wishes Mark had formerly agreed to 
moderate his ritualism. The new bishop fails to 
enforce his prudent half measures on Mark and the 
latter is finally deprived of his cure of souls, al- 
though with characteristic obstinacy he waits in his 
vicarage to be dispossessed by the police. However, 
a party of the local people eject him before this can 
happen and we next find him serving as a private 
soldier and being wounded in France. He leaves 
the army with a clearer spiritual perspective and a 
surer grasp of the realities in which he believes. In- 
cidentally we are grateful to the author for sparing 
us one of the stories of disillusionment on inadequate 
grounds that were the fashion recently. At the end 
the great Benedictine monasteries of Monte Cassino 
and Subiaco, with their thirteen hundred years of 
spirituality, complete this modern pilgrim’s progress 
and Mark decides that his orders are invalid and that 
his spiritual home is with that “mighty Mother” in 
whose bosom Newman had found rest and peace of 
soul. 
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That Mark Lidderdale’s place was in the Catho- 
lic Church few who have followed his spiritual his- 
tory will deny, though probably many Roman Catho- 
lics will be inclined to agree with the genial old 
English abbot whom he meets in the Bernese Ober- 
land, 


A Thomist might say that you are drawing near to the 
Church by the wrong road . . . if there can be a wrong 
road to salvation. 


One would like to say that Mr. Mackenzie had 
gone from excellence to excellence as a literary ar- 
tist since the publication of his magnum opus, “Sin- 
ister Street,” and that charming idyll, “Guy and 
Pauline.” An honest critic, however, must admit a 
certain inferiority in the style of these later books. 
The author’s felicities and idiosyncrasies seem to 
have set into mannerisms and one or two of his de- 


scriptions suggest a parody of Dickens in some of 
his less happy moments. ‘Take for instance the pic- 
ture of Major Drumgold’s wife: 


Mrs. Drumgold, who was nearly twice as big as her 
husband, resembled the wreck of an iced madeira cake, with 
her blond hair, her pink powder, aad her string of amber 
beads like candied peel. 


But Mr. Mackenzie’s spiritual insight has not failed 
him and one is glad of such passages as that de- 
scribing the mystical suggestion of the setting to 
Mark’s interview with the old bishop and the ac- 
count of the attempt to beguile the solitude of a 
Cornish vicarage with the study of cystical theology, 


In the commonplace of a crowded city mysticism gains 
much by contrast. Down here in this lonely house and 
lonely corner of England the pursuit of mysticism aggra- 
vated his isolation. He seemed unable to gain anything 
more from his study of mystical experience than the impres- 
sion of various other overwrought contemplatives struggling 
on through their earthly pilgrimage, always a prey to their 
sense of utter abandonment by God. 


Waldo Frank—Poet 


CHALK FACE. By Watpo Frank. 
York: Boni & Liveright. 1924. $2.00. 


Reviewed by A. Donatp Douctas 


NE need not be a literary bigot or the thrall 
of definition to suggest that even in the 
widest sense of that abused word, Mr. 

Waldo Frank is not a novelist. Despite the fact 
that he chooses to employ the form known as the 
“novel” he is much more the poet of phantasmal 
intimations and torment of the spirit seeking to ex- 
plain its torment in terms of allegory and sudden 
revealments of the unseen world. A work of art 
is not a novel or an allegory or a tone poem in 
prose by any single reason of the “form” imposed 
upon its substance by the choice or need of the art- 
ist. One remembers the critic who protested that 
Cesar Franck’s symphony is not a symphony (in 
the sense accepted at his time) because the motive 
of the sécond movement is sung by the English 
horn! Even Mr. Middleton Murry prefers to 
consider Dostoevsky as something other than a novel- 
ist because his characters exist in space and not in 
time, and because in the “real” world the events 
of “The Idiot” could not take place (even by day- 
light saving) in the hours assigned them by their 


inventor. 


New 


Nothing of that pedantic sort is brought up here 
against the intentions and the practice of the author 
of “Chalk Face,” “Rahab,” “Holiday,” and “City 
Block.” It is not a question of form, or what 
Mr. Clive Bell, all by himself, has decided to call 
significant form. It is simply a question of what 
Mr. Frank is trying to do and the way he does 
that enigmatic something. Mr. Frank is not a 
novelist (that is hardly to his discredit in a world 
of efficient dull novelists) simply in that he would 
rather (or merely that he does) translate his in- 
timations into symbols of pure poetry than into 
character, action, (whether internal or external), or 
men and women both symbolic and actual. He is a 
poet (even in a horror story like “Chalk Face”) 
much as Shakespeare is oftener a poet than a 
dramatist. 
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In “Chalk Face” Mr. Frank gives his game 
away as a novelist and thereby invents a new game 
perhaps as valuable as the usual sort of game played 
by novelists who obey the rules. The man with the 
chalk face commits two murders, is responsible for 
a broken engagement and a frustrated life. It looks 
like another horror story of the spirit. Dr. John 
Mark consecrates his life to the science of the 
spirit. He explores the dungeons of the soul that 
he may relate the wheel of the stars to the in- 
ner invisible wheel of the spirit. He is in love with 
Mildred, finding in her beauty the resolution of his 
soul. His rival for her love is slain by a mysterious 
antagonist described by the only man who saw him 
as having a head all white. Mark’s parents won’t 
give him money for his marriage. The bolts in 
their automobile wheels are loosened ky a man de- 
scribed by a garage mechanic as having a head all 
white. The automobile is wrecked. Both are 





killed. Mark himself is drawn to a lime pit and 
there almost mired by a man having a head all 
white. In a nightmare Mark recognizes chalk face 
as his other self, who willed the death of his rivals 
and by some means slew them in the world of 
action. He confesses to Mildred. She leaves him. 
He must drag on his life in a twilit world of 
closed tight horror. 

No one has much business objecting that Mr, 
Frank describes events as taking place both in the 
world of spirit and the world of fact. The known 
discoveries of double personality have dredged up 
actions fiardly less queer than the sinister plots of 
chalk face. When therefore it is suggested that 
Mr. Frank is a poet (and as such to be praised) 
rather than a novelist, the case rests not upon the 
form he uses but the way he uses that form. The 
presence of the man chalk face is not so much a 
fact to be proved asa symbol to be believed. Art 
need have nothing to do with the police court. In 
real life the discovery of a murderer is a matter of 
physical importance. In art no such need exists, 
and so an artist may invent an inscrutable murderer, 
If he so invents, however, he must make you be- 
lieve in his invention, he must make you shudder 
before his invention, he must force you into accept- 
ance of his own terms even where the terms are 
the terms of art and not of life. 
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It is almost certain that everyone wili accept 
chalk face as a symbol and Mr. Frank as a poet 
stricken with flashes of profound insight. Mr. 
Frank can write passages of exquisite loveliness and 
burning splendor. He can not tell a story, even of 
the invisible world, or make you fear. Indeed he 
cares nothing about telling a story. He uses “Chalk 
Face” as a frame for his starred images of destiny, 
love, the disintegration of the mind, unity and 
multiplicity, work and art, desire and delight of all 
gracious things of human passion. There is just 
one thing that Mr. Frank has not done. He has 
not been able to translate the intimations of the 
spirit into narrative forms of living action which 
will hold the substances of their mold and by their 
indelible presentment be external symbols of the 
enigmatic. “Chalk Face” is actually given as tak- 
ing place in New York. You run into all sorts 
of known places: Sixth Avenue, negro elevator boys, 
Sherry’s, a police sergeant, a dance, jazz music. If 
Mr. Frank decided to use these forms in combina- 
tion with a drama of the soul he had somehow to 
write a novel wherein you would believe both the 
seen and the unseen. I don’t mean at all that Mr. 
Frank sought to explain his spooks with the barren 
realism of Ann Radcliff’s school of terror. I mean 
only that Mr. Frank is a greater poet than Algernon 
Blackwood, but that he can not make you believe 
in his story considered as a tale of horror which 
may even take place within a trauma. He has not 
proved that Dr. Mark and Chalk Face may be one 
and indivisible in both the flesh and the spirit. In 
the spirit, yes; but Mr. Frank writes often in 
terms of the world, the flesh, and Sixth Avenue. 
Like Arthur Machen, Mr. Waldo Frank is a very 
fine poet and a consummate artist (in tone poems) 
who chooses to write in the form of the novel. 
There can be no impeachment of his very genuine 
distinction. Perhaps he has not yet invented the 
symbols which shall best contain his genius. 
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Our Northern Neighbor 


THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH CANADA. 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE Bracga. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1924. $2.50. 

Reviewed by PETER McArTHuR 
Author of “Life of Sir Wilfrid Laurier” 


BRACQ is so careful in his preface to 

point out his detachment from French 

@ Canada—he is “a son of France and a 

Protestant”—that one is led to expect a judicial 

aloofness not to be found always in Canadian his- 

tories and books dealing with the internal political 

problems of Canada. But any hopes that may have 

been raised by the preface are completely dashed by 
the opening sentences of the third chapter: 

The Anglo-Canadians who discuss—those that do—their 
relative place in the Dominion, seldom hesitate to affirm 
their individual and national superiority over French Can- 
adians. Uttered or unuttered, that thought ever asserts 
itself, either in their talk or by their silence. (The italics 
are ours.) 

After reading that passage the English speaking 
Canadian knows what to expect and he is not dis- 
appointed. An author who accepts “unuttered” 
thought and “silence” as ponderable data can hardly 
expect to be taken seriously. After this attitude has 
been recognized the reader is not surprised to learn 
some things about French Canada in its relations to 
the rest of the Dominion, that will be of interest to 
economists and historians. "Two facts appear to be 
outstanding—one of which overthrows an economic 
tradition while the other establishes a remarkable 
historical precedent. We are informed that the 
population of Quebec has increased from 65,000 in 
1760 to over 3,000,000 at the present time. This 
is very near the rate of increase that Malthus sug- 
gests for a contented and happy population and yet 
M. Bracq would have us believe that the French 
Canadians have been used despitefully and griev- 
ously oppressed during a large part of this period. 
But the historical precedent is even more remark- 
able. Although the English and French speaking 
Canadians have been in constant contact for over 
one hundred and sixty years, whenever there was 
trouble of any kind the French Canadians were al- 
ways right. Only in one case—that of the Rebellion 
of 1837—is an indiscretion admitted. Papineau 
went too far—but his ethical motives were very 
high. 

M. Bracq has one trick of expression which is 
likely to be resented by both branches of the Cana- 
dian family. He speaks of “the conquered race” 
and “the sons of the conquerors” as if this repre- 
sented an acknowledged and recognized division of 
the Canadian people. It is true that there was a 
conquest back in the dim past but for all practical 
purposes it has been forgotten. ‘The present re- 
viewer has never known an English speaking Cana- 
dian to speak of the French Canadians as “a con- 
quered people.” Even though they speak another 
language and differ from most of us in creed they 
are fellow Canadians—with a disconcerting genius 
for politics that makes them entirely capable of tak- 
ing care of themselves. In the Federal and Pro- 
vincial parliaments they have representatives who 
are masters of parliamentary practise and political 
strategy and some of whom are eloquent beyond the 
capacity of the Anglo-Saxon. At the present time 
some of their most accomplished orators, who are as 
fluent in English as in French, are speaking at im- 
portant points in the English-speaking provinces 
with a view to promoting a complete understanding 
with their fellow citizens. As far as these mis- 
sionaries of good-will are concerned, all past dif- 
ferences, and memories of that conquest, have been 
sunk without a trace. 

It is when dealing with the internal development 
of Quebec that M. Bracq’s observations are of most 
value. From his point of view as a Frenchman he 
sees that Goldwin Smith’s theory of French Canada 
as a relic of the historical past “ ‘preserved like a 
Siberian mammoth in ice’ does not work. The 
French Canadian is living, though conservative, ex- 
panding slowly but irresistibly in his own way.” 

The French Canadians at the Cession of the 
colony to Great Britain were cut off from further 
financial aid from France and from further immi- 
gration. Besides the admitted evils that always 
follow a conquest they suffered disadvantages that 
were shared by the English speaking settlers during 
the period when Great Britain was learning how to 
deal successfully with colonies. But they were al- 
lowed to retain their language and religion and the 
majority of their institutions. Although isolated 
from their parent stock they were not without op- 





portunities for development. Today Quebec pre- 
sents the unusual spectacle of a new world colony 
that does not seek immigrants. Its growing indus- 
tries are carried on by the labor of the native pop- 
ulation. Instead of needing immigrants Quebec is 
establishing colonies in the other provinces for its 
excess population—colonies that instead of assimi- 
lating with their English speaking neighbors “are 
intensely Gallic in their character” and “religiously 
very conservative.” 

No student of politics will need to be told that 
this tendency to colonize in other parts of Canada, 
rather than to assimilate, is bound to give rise to 
many difficult problems. 

There is an innocent frankness about M. Bracq’s 
presentation of Quebec’s colonization policy that 
will probably arouse more wrath than anything else 
in his book. If he had consulted some of the emi- 
nent French Canadians whose hospitality and friend- 
ship he has enjoyed he might have avoided some 
irritating indiscretions. 





An American Base 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIP- 
PINES. By Dante R. WittuaMs. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 1924. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Norsert Lyons 
~<cr” no public question of importance 


is less understood by the American people 

than our Philippine problem. Many author- 
ities on international politics, however, have come 
to a realization that the main theater of interna- 
tional strategy of the future lies in the Far East, 
the region whose geographical center is the Philip- 
pines. As Judge Williams points out in his book, 
half the population of the globe lives within a 
radius of 3,500 miles of Manila, and the material 
needs of these teeming millions are constantly in- 
creasing as civilization makes headway among them. 
Trade rivalry is becoming keener as the need for 
more extended foreign markets becomes more ur- 
gent in the home countries: and out of trade rival- 
ries arise more serious conflicts. 

America has been the great stabilizing influence 
in the Far East, and as long as she remains there, 
firmly established on her Philippine base, a con- 
tinuance of the present generally peaceful (in an 
international sense) status guo is assured. Should she 
get out, not only will internal chaos ensue in the 
Islands, but the balance of power in the entire Far 
East will be so seriously disturbed as to threaten 
another world war similar to the one we have just 
passed through. Moreover, the Filipino people are 
not as yet qualified for complete self-government, 
and to cast them adrift now or in the near future 
upon the uncertain sea of international ambitions 
that surround them, would be an act of cruelty to 
them and an act of national folly for us. 

This, in brief, is the main thesis of the volume 
under review. Running through it, like a crimson 
thread of warning, is a subtle arraignment of Con- 
gress and American statesmanship for permitting 
things to come to such a pass as was exemplified 
by the recent campaign of Senate President Manuel 
Quezon and his political followers against Governor 
General Leonard Wood. Incidentally, the author 
devotes a whole chapter to “General Wood and 
the Filipinos,” setting forth the genesis, progress and 
character of the anti-Wood movement. 

Much water has flowed under the Philippine 
bridge in the decade since the late Dean C. Wor- 
cester produced his scholarly and authoritative work 
on “The Philippines Past and Present.” The war, 
for one thing, and the Washington Conference, for 
another, have changed the entire Far Eastern com- 
plex, and a revaluation of facts and influences with 
reference to the American tenure of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago is decidedly in order. This, 
Judge Williams has made, and it may safely be 
stated that his conclusions are closely in accord with 
those of the vast majority of Americans who have 
resided in the Islands for any extended period since 
American occupation and thus have had an oppor- 
tunity of forming ripe judgments based on close- 
up, on-the-spot observation and experience. Judge 
Williams himself came to the Islands in 1900 as 
Secretary of the Taft Commission—charged by 
President McKinley with the task of establishing 
a civil government—later served for a time on the 
Philippine judiciary, and until recently was a prom- 
inent member of the American bar of Manila. He 
is now practicing law in San Francisco. 

With this book the author has brought forth a 





story of American achievement that must bring 
pride to every American who reads it. Few of 
our compatriots realize the full extent of the mate- 
rial and spiritual uplift labor accomplished by our 
pioneer countrymen in the Philippines. The record 
is specific and categorical; it stands out sharply and 
favorably against Spain’s record of three and a half 
centuries in the Islands, and it was largely made in 
spite of Filipino indifference or opposition. Yet, 
as Judge Williams points out, the Filipino spokes- 
men of today claim for their own people the major 
credit for these achievements. What Filipino 
genius actually accomplished when given the chance 
to demonstrate its caliber, under the Harrison ré- 
gime, is not so creditable. The two chapters on 
“The Wrecking of a Government” record an amaz- 
ing tale of futile American idealism and native 
ineptness. 


Despite the mass of historical and statistical data 
contained in the book, it is no dry-as-dust narrative; 
rather is it a vivid and arresting exposition of the 
human forces that are shaping the destiny of the 
Filipino people, with the necessary Baedeker mate- 
rial skilfully interwoven. ‘There is, to be sure, a 
constantly recurring frank, and at times caustic, 
arraignment of the professional Filipino indepen- 
dence protagonists, whom the author accuses of 
demagogic ambitions, but he displays a genuine love 
and solicitude for the “exploited” Filipino masses. 
He has no great admiration for the Malay race, 
yet manifests no racial animus, paradoxical as this 
may seem. His characteristic American altruism, 
however, will probably not save him from being 
dubbed a “selfish imperialist.” That, as he him- 
self says, is the fate of all conscientious objectors 
to independence. Considering the obvious intensity 
of his convictions, his language is temperate and 
free from invidious personalities. His general at- 
titude is perhaps best expressed in the introduction 
where he says that “to sound a warning when it is 
felt that danger threatens, is the act of a friend 
and not of an enemy.” The danger, it appears, 
is hasty and ill-considered action on the part of 
Congress with respect to the political status of the 
Islands. 

A chapter on “Independence Propaganda” lays 
bare the methods and means adopted by the Filipino 
political leaders to spread the independence doctrine 
in the United States. Two ex-Congressmen are 
mentioned as having been involved in the apparent- 
ly shady business connected with the disbursement 
of the half-million dollar annual propaganda fund, 
the legality of which is questioned. 

The “Yellow Peril” rears its head insistently and 
frequently throughout the independence discussion. 
Arguments and figures are adduced to show that 
Japan could make use of the Archipelago to good 
advantage, and the intimation is made that she is 
fostering the independence movement in the Islands 
for no other purpose than to place the Filipinos in a 
position where they would become the rapid, legit- 
imate prey of the Mikado’s realm. Evidence is 
also produced to show that the Filipinos themselves 
are alive to this possibility, and that the masses 
would prefer American sovereignty to domination 
by an Oriental power. ‘Throughout the book fre- 
quent use is made of quotations from Filipino news- 
papers and other authorities, to support the author’s 
views on controversial points. 

Not the least valuable portion of the book is the 
part comprised in the two opening chapters on “The 
Philippines and the Far East.” The heading is 
rather a misnomer, for the Philippines enter but 
slightly in the theme actually treated, namely the 
background of contemporaneous international poli- 
tics in the Far East. In these forty-two pages is 
contained as complete, compact and clear a pre- 
sentation of the sequence of events leading up to 
and including the present general Far Eastern situa- 
tion, as can be found anywhere. It is worth sev- 
eral pages in a modern encyclopedia and represents 
an enormous amount of reading, research and subse- 
quent condensation. 

For the purposes of the historian, the book per- 
haps does not go sufficiently into one or two of the 
most interesting phases of local Philippine politics. 
For example, there is no mention of the Ricarte 
revolutionary movement of 1914, nor jis there an 
adequate account of the Quezon-Camena break of 
1921. However, as a graphic, clear, and interest- 
ing record of America’s work in the Islands during 
the past quarter century and as a sound study of the 
political relationship between the home country and 
the territory, and of the position of the Philippines 
in relation to the Far Eastern situation in general, 
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the volume should take a permanent and important 
place in the hitherto inordinately slim stock of 
authoritative literature on our largest and most val- 
uable insular possession.. Its vast fund of accurate 
informative matter, its timeliness, its popular style 
and its sincerity should win for it many readers. 
It is an indispensable book -for the close student of 
world affairs and should help materially in the 
clarification of our Philippine problem. It is not 
difficult to conceive of the volume having a very 
important effect’ on our national orientation with 
respect to the future of the Philippines. 





Palmerston and the Crimea 


THE TRIUMPH OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
By B. Kincstey Martin. New York: The Dial 
Press. 1924. $3.50. 

Reviewed by NaTHANIEL C. KENDRICK 
Harvard University 


HE peace negotiations at Versailles and Mr. 

Wilson’s championship of “open covenants 

openly arrived at” strengthened the com- 
placent supposition of many Americans that un- 
necessary war is the exclusive contrivance of Euro- 
pean diplomats. Mr. Martin’s study of the circum- 
stances which led to England’s participation in the 
Crimean War is an attempt to place the responsi- 
bility for a war of doubtful justice and still more 
doubtful necessity on the shoulders of the man in 
the street rather than on those of the public officials 
in Downing Street. 


It is the author’s opinion that the numerous his- 
torians who have dealt with the Crimean War have 
failed to point out adequate cause or object for 
England’s participation. The tag of responsibility 
has been applied to various individuals but these 
men have escaped through recourse to the cry of 
“Blame public opinion,” and thus this much abused 
phrase has become in the writer’s words “a final 
mystery” for it has been treated as the all-sufficing 
solution of the problem rather than as the element 
which stands most in need of analysis and clarifying. 
Mr. Martin sets himself the task of discovering 
why for a few months there existed in England a 
public opinion in fayor of war and furthermore how 
this “voice of the people” became translated into the 
diplomatic voice of the state. How did it come to 
pass that those in possession of relatively little in- 
formation were able to dictate a policy to those who 
were best informed, namely the cabinet; and a 
cabinet, furthermore, which at first was almost 
unanimous for peace? 


After a concise and impartial résumé of the 
familiar events and negotiations preceding the war, 
Mr. Martin proceeds to examine the twistings and 
turnings of ministerial policy in relation to the de- 
velopment of public opinion, and by skilful correla- 
tion the one is made to explain the other. A pains- 
taking examination of contemporary newspapers, 
ranging from the Times to the yellow scare-mongers 
of that day, is the chief means used in tracing the 
vicious circle by which facts were turned into fancies 
and fancies into rock-ribbed convictions which 
finally persuaded all but the most determined 
apostles of Cobden and Bright that England should 
take up arms in the cause of justice, personified in 
the public eye in the person of the admirable Turk. 

Terming this course of events “The Triumph of 
Lord Palmerston” is rather severe on that gentle- 
man, if a literal interpretation is applied. His 
“sporting” foreign policy favored more bellicose 
measures than his colleagues desired but these meas- 
ures had as their declared end peace, not war, and 
in this sense hostilities spelled failure to Palmerston 
no less than to Aberdeen. The futile attempt of 
the British cabinet to achieve peace by juggling the 
sword and the note simultaneously is effectively and 
justly criticised by Mr. Martin and he is likewise 
entitled to find fault with a policy designed to avoid 
war by threatening it; nevertheless the fact that 
an indecisjve middle course was followed prevents 
a final judgment on either of the two possible ex- 
tremes. 


The author’s careful observation of the critical 
methods of the sound historian in no wise impairs 
the unusual attractiveness of his style. It will be 
welcome when a similar combination is applied to a 
comprehensive study of the long and varied career 
of Lord Palmerston, which has remained relatively 
neglected since the decade following his death. Such 
a task will require a writer thoroughly conversant 
with the nineteenth century. 


Ethnological Theory 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By Rosert H. 
Lowre. New York: Boni & Liveright. 1924. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by HartLey B. ALEXANDER 
University of Nebraska 


R. LOWIE’S critiques of ethnological theory, 
like his contributions from the field, are in- 
variably pertinent and instructive, and in the 

reviewer's opinion “Primitive Religion” caps his 
achievement for both of these qualities. It is his 
best book and a capital work in spite of the fact 
that, from a certain justifiable angle, it is no book 
at all. For neither the fact of inclusion in one 
binding nor that of community of theme and point 
of regard is quite sufficient to make of a group of 
studies the sort of a treatise that ane can legiti- 
mately name “a general introduction to the study 
of comparative religion,” as the publishers here ad- 
vertise, nor yet a book in other sense than any vol- 
ume is a book. What Lowie actually gives us here 
is an assembly of exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able studies, picturesque and critical, in the field of 
primitive religion, thoroughly justifying their inclu- 
sion in their single cover, without the pretense which 
publishers, and to a degree authors, seem impelled 
to make in behalf of works of this character. 

“Primitive Religion” is divided into three parts. 
The first is composed of four capital “Synthetic 
Sketches” of the religious beliefs and practices of 
the Crow Indians (with whom Lowie has done 
intimate personal work), of the West African Ekoi, 
following the account of P. A. Talbot, of the 
Bukaua of New Guinea, based on Lehner and 
Bamler, and of the Polynesians as a whole, utilizing 
several authorities. The main idea underlying these 
sketches is to show that there are vastly significant 
differences in the religious attitudes of even com- 
parably primitive peoples, and that generalizations 
of a “primitive” mind or stage that is such in some 
universal sense are at best purblind. Lowie notes 
common elements in all these religions, but he also 
notes that, as he puts it, these common elements are 
so differently weighted in the religious conscious- 
ness of the several groups that the net effect is of 
distinct frames of the religious mind. Thus, the 
key to the Crow practices is belief in individual 
vision, sorcery and witchcraft carry the main bur- 
den in the religion of the Ekoi, along with a ghost- 
cult which is much less heavily weighted among the 
magic-working Bakaua, while formalism, both 
mythologic and ritualistic, marks the Polynesian. 
The main point is admirably made: there are reli- 
gions, dispensations of contrasting character, among 
the primitive as among the sophisticated peoples of 
the world. 
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A second part, having the slenderest dependence 
upon the preceding, is devoted to three chapters of 
“Critique of Theories.” In the first the animism 
of Tylor is to a degree rehabilitated in the Tylorean 
sense, as against its critics; at least, says Lowie, ani- 
mism ought to mean what Tylor meant it to mean, 
a “belief in spirits,” for the very good reason that 
this belief is genuine and widespread, and needs a 
term to distinguish it from other genuine and wide- 
spread religious phenomena. As for the genetic 
theory which underlay Tylor’s presentation, that is 
a different tenet, and something is said for the crit- 
ical positions of Lang and Father Schmidt. In the 
chapter on magic Frazer’s theories are brought un- 
der review, but not for their favor; there is no such 
dichotomy of magic and devotion as the formalists 
would discover. Finally the “collectivism” of 
Durkheim, with its antithesis of the Sacred and the 
Profane and its leaning to sociological motives for 
the explanation of religious phenomena, is shown 
even less favor than Frazer receives, being all but 
ruled out of the evidence. In each chapter Lowie’s 
criticisms are acute, but they are certainly in no 
sense an introduction to the theories of the au- 
thors discussed, and are not to be intelligently read 
by one ignorant of these authors. 

Finally, we have seven chapters on “Historical 
and Psychological Aspects” of primitive religion, 
and here, if anywhere, is Lowie’s book. Either of 
the preceding sections could have been omitted, not 
without loss, since in themselves they are excellent, 
the one as aset of pictures, the other as shrewd critique, 
but certainly without impairing the value of the 
chapters in which Lowie discusses the several prob- 
lems which he sees to be involved in his study. The 





first is that of the possible value of historical (and 
by “historical” Lowie means implying evolutional 
stages) schemes purporting to picture the actual 
course of the formation of religions; and this value 
he deems to be very limited in our present state of 
information, Next comes a discussion of history 
and psychology, with the indication of his own very 
conscious slant toward the Jatter instrument, even if 
the two must be used sensibly together. “Woman 
and Religion” is a special problem for which he 
asks attention, and with reference to which he sug- 
gests a solution that is at first sight bizarre, and 
which he himself makes only tentative. “Indi- 
vidual Variability” is more competent to its theme 
than is “Religion and Art,” and along with the 
chapter on “Association” represents Lowie’s most 
ambitious effort to use psychological principles of 
interpretation. ‘This, in fact, is the crux of his 
critique: there is a field of study not yet cultivated, 
and this is the psychology not of the primitive mind 
but of primitive minds—or perhaps one should say 
of human minds with the outlook which we choose 
to define as primitive. One ought to add that 
Lowie’s unfailing commonsense causes him to make 
ready disposal of extremist psychological explana- 
tions; psychiatrics, for example, may be valuable 
in aiding us to understand the expressions of the 
neurotic in primitive as in civilized societies, but it 
is little better than silly to attempt to expound nor- 
mal religion by the devious methods of psycho- 
analysis. 
st Ss 

Such, in the broad, is the content of Lowie’s book. 
Back of it, or out of it (for it is announced in the 
introduction and reiterated in the conclusion), ap- 
pears the author’s effort to demark the phenomena 
which can be called religious, to define religion. 
His own attitude towards his own attempt at defi- 
nition, let it be said in justice, is that of one who is 
loath to make what he feels will no doubt be ex- 
pected of him; and one must concede that the result 
rather justifies the reluctance. It is another intel- 
lectualist scheme, which will not bear any very 
close analysis. 

My definition, then, is not meant to be an adequate but 
a minimum definition of the psychological correlates of 
religion; it merely attempts to disengage the common de- 
nominator in all religious phenomena. Like Durkheim I 
derive this common element from a dichotomy of the uni- 
verse; but following Marett rather than Durkheim, I see 
this dichotomy not in the arbitrary division of the Sacred 
from the Profane but in the differential response to normal 
and abnormal stimuli, in the spontaneous distinction thus 
created between the Natural and the Supernatural, which 
does not require any pre-existing abstract formulation of 
“nature.” The response is that of amazement and awe; 
and its source is the Supernatural, Extraordinary, Weird, 
Sacred, Holy, Divine. Possibly in contradiction from Dr. 
Séderblom, I am inclined to regard the last three adjec- 
tives as denoting an exceedingly common special form of 
the Extraordinary rather than as quite co-extensive with 
the Extraordinary as a minimum reality corresponding to 
the religious sentiment. 

The best that can be said for this is that Lowie 
presents and employs it modestly, and that if it is 
necessary for the proper definition in his own mind 
of the field within which he makes so many and 
wise observations it may be amply forgiven. But 
subjected to the magnification of reflective thought 
it will hardly prove less than confusing. What, in- 
deed, is the Extraordinary in human experience? 
If it have an “exceedingly common special form” 
it can hardly be the rare; and if the “Sacred, Holy, 
Divine” are thus common in what sense other than 
some hypothetical religious one are they to be termed 
out of the ordinary? Or again, the Supernatural, 
by what right do we apply such a term to primitive 
thought, which may make distinctions of common 
and uncommon, of potent and impotent, of signifi- 
cant and indifferent—just as do we—but which cer- 
tainly has no share in our highly refined concep- 
tion of “nature”? The fact appears to be that 
Lowie is feeling for a behavioristic (and, there- 
fore, let us venture to say it, externalist) definition 
of religion, with the response of “amazement and 
awe” as its essential. Amazement, no doubt, is our 
reaction to the extraordinary; awe is an attitude 
toward the unintelligible, especially when it seems 
powerful to affect our destinies; and these are 
surely elements in religious frames of mind. But 
by what right, pray, can they be regarded as re- 
sponses to the “abnormal,” or how define the mul- 
tifarious attitudes of religion even behavioristically? 
The reviewer ventures to suggest that both Dr. 
Lowie and his readers should call to mind once 
again James’s description of the varieties of reli- 
gious experience. 
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An American Statesman 


DAVID WILMOT, FREE-SOILER. By 
Cuar.es Buxton Gornc. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1924. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Witttam MacDona.p 


history in school or college has heard of 

the Wilmot proviso, and has read in the 
textbook that the author of the proviso was a Dem- 
ocratic Congressman from’ Pennsylvania, that the 
proviso aimed to exclude slavery from any territory 
that might be purchased from Mexico as spoils of 
the Mexican War, and that after being several times 
offered it failed. Beyond these few facts even the 
larger comprehensive histories tell us little about 
Wilmot himself. Mr. Going, whose search for 
material seems to have been commendably thorough, 
has apparently recovered all that is important to 
know about a career of notable public service, and 
in so doing has made a valuable addition to the still 
short list of practically definitive American biog- 
raphies. The volume also preserves the more im- 
portant of Wilmot’s speeches and public addresses, 
some in extracts in the body of the text and others 
in full in an appendix. 


E VERYBODY who has studied American 


Wilmot’s activities as a public man lay on the 
border line between politics and statesmanship. His 
efforts to prevent the territorial extension of slavery 
showed a clear perception of the direction in which 
public opinion was eventually to go, at the same 
time that his practical political sense led him natu- 
rally to spend much time with the petty quarrels and 
business of party organization and work. Elected 
to Congress from Pennsylvania in 1844, at the early 
age of thirty, after a stiff fight, he was at once put 
forward by his friends as the designated successor 
of Buchanan in the Senate when the latter’s term 
should expire. Buchanan, however, had the sup- 
port of the Harrisburg machine, and when he re- 
signed his seat in the Senate in 1845 to become Sec- 
retary of State in Polk’s Cabinet, it was Simon 
Cameron and not Wilmot who replaced him. As a 
member of the House Wilmot took a prominent 
part in securing the legislation which organized the 
Smithsonian Institution, supported the establishment 
of the subtreasury system, broke with the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation in advocating the low tariff of 
1846, and urged the imposition of a direct tax. The 
political aggressions of slavery, at which the famous 
proviso, first introduced in 1846, was directed, made 
him a Free-Soiler, and in the Free-Soil campaign 
of 1848 he was to be found organizing his state for 
Van Buren. Before long he was a Republican, 
drafting the platform of the first national conven- 
tion of that party in 1856, running for governor 
of Pennsylvania on a forlorn hope in 1857 to 
strengthen the Republican movement there, and 
serving as temporary chairman of the convention 
which in 1860 nominated Lincoln. 
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The offer of a seat in Lincoln’s first Cabinet was 
declined because of Wilmot’s ambition to enter the 
Senate, and after meeting temporary defeat at the 
hands of Cameron he was elected a Senator in 1861. 
Thereafter his support was given to Lincoln and to 
Republican policies generally. The climax of his 
political career, in substance if not in form, came 
in 1865, when the adoption of the Thirteenth 
Amendment engrafted upon the Constitution the 
anti-slavery principle for which he had fought, and 
for connection with which his name had become for 
his own generation a household word. He had al- 
ready retired from the Senate, however, and from 
1863 to 1868 was one of the judges of the United 
States Court of Claims. 


Mr. Going rejects entirely the recent claim that 
the Wilmot proviso was in fact the work of Judge 
Brinkerhoff, a Democratic Congressman from Ohio, 
and that Wilmot’s connection with it was that of 
sponsor and advocate. The Brinkerhoff claim seems 
to rest upon the possession by Brinkerhoff of the 
“original draft” of the proviso, and the reported 
deposit of the document, after his death in 1880, 
with the Library of Congress. According to Mr. 
Going, “there is no such document in the Library 
of Congress, and so far as the records of that 
library show, there never has been”; there is, how- 
ever, confirmatory testimony that the deposit was 
made, and Spofford, long the Librarian of Congress, 
is authority for the statement that the document was 
stolen. 
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yang Fairies 


HE Manchester Guardian’s London corre- 
spondent tells a story of a young officer 
commanding a machine-gun outpost. He 
was cut off from his own lines in one of the Ger- 
man pushes, and the last words that came over the 
phone were: “All done in except the sergeant and 
me. Four rounds of ammunition left, but the 
gun’s jammed. Don’t expect anything showy.” 
You won’t expect anything showy from the 
Green in regard to its brief adventures in England. 
Particularly not from this quiet room in King’s 
Beach Walk. I sit in a friend’s chambers in the 
Inner Temple, looking out toward the winged 
horse on the spire of the Hall. My host himself, 
one of a family whose genius consists of intuition 
without exclamation, is a master of shrewd state- 
ment—not so much understatement as innerstate- 
ment. I don’t know whether you saw his descrip- 
tion (in the Guardian) of Conrad’s funeral: of the 
strange feelings caused by the cortege which moved 
through a town dripping with flags (it was Can- 
terbury’s annual festival week) so that the colors 
J. C. had honored almost touched the hearse as it 
passed; and how the coffin was lowered into clean 
whiteness, the graveyard being on Kentish chalk. 
Those are the things that my host sees, and sends 
nightly over the wire to Manchester, to the paper 
that many of us have always believed one of the 
few really great journals. 
es SF SF 


So the courts and buildings of the Temple justly 
move one toward a decency of thrifty words. 
There is nothing showy about the stone behind the 
church with the plain words “Here lies Oliver 
Goldsmith.” The porter with his top hat, the un- 
der-porter in his brown and yellow robe, are per- 
haps a little more spectacular, but they have their 
dignity too. In the building where Lamb was 
born there is a broken window-pane, which report 
ascribes to some humorist with a pea-shooter who 
besieged Sinclair Lewis there when Lewis was work- 
ing on “Martin Arrowsmith.” Perhaps the pane 
has been left unmended as a delicate tribute to 
American literature. That would be like the 
Temple’s gracious and humorous ways. The only 
accent of doubt that I have heard was in the gently 
questioning voice of H. M. T., with whom I went 
prowling an afternoon. We visited All Hallows, 
Barking (a church where Mr. Gissing would have 
gladly been lay reader), and admired the Thames- 
side pubs and warehouses of Wapping and Stepney. 
We couldn’t enter the Turk’s Head (run by a Mr. 
Gulliver) or the Town of Ramsgate or other fa- 
mous inns, as they are closed in the afternoon; but 
we poked about the old docks where Conrad used 
to tie up; and then H. M. T. said suddenly “What 
does one of your professors mean when he says 
Miss Soandso’s books ‘reek with cerebration’?” _ 
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Perhaps the best thing written about England 
lately is Karel Capek’s delicious series of articles 
in—yes, again—the Manchester Guardian, called 
“How it Feels to be in England.” Capek, of 
course, has the advantage of being a real foreigner; 
what, among us, would be esteemed too lavish sen- 
timent, seems in a foreign voice delightful, subtle 
naivété. At any rate he has put down, and illus- 
trated with quaint drawings, the soft disturbances of 
his mind, the things we all feel—such as the beauty 
of London policemen, the honorable silence of 
clubrooms, the doomed shrubbiness of English trees, 
the strongly satisfying bulk of English food. 
These thrillingly perceptive memoranda of his will 
surely (I hope) be published in book form, for we 
cannot have too much of that sort of thing. Most 
visitors succumb to the comfortable grace of Eng- 
land, and accept it; but Capek, with the poet’s 
trouble in his mind, has tried to peer into that grace 
and see that she is enchanting because she is really 
bewitched. Here more than anywhere, I suppose, 
it was really doubtful whether men or fairies should 
have empire. By this time, some of the elves have 
been smoked out, yet I saw two goblins last night— 
two little misshapen costers, a man and a woman, 
dancing in the Strand. ‘The man in his tweed cap, 
the girl, a lumpish bundle of skirts, footed it on 





the pavement in a kind of fiercely solemn reel, and 
no one seemed to pay any heed. And on a dock- 
bridge in Wapping we saw a group of old Jewish 
women gathered about a still older one who was 
reading some Oriental scriptures aloud. She 
droned and keened in a wailing chant, an ecstasy 
of despair; the others huddled round her and wiped 
their eyes as they listened. The scene of merri- 
ment, the scene of penance, both were invasions 
from some strange world I have not known and 
can never know—which is what I mean by fairy- 
land. And why, if not to put the fear of the good 
old English God into the hearts of the fairies, 
should the Strand churchbells make strange jangle 
towards twilight on Sundays? ‘There is no one on 
Fleet Street then but newspaper men; and news- 
paper men and elves have much in common. It 
was a newspaper man who left the backdoor open 
(in Kensington Gardens) and allowed so many of 
the fey people to slip in again. 
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The emblem of strange magic is upon so many 
things in England. You go to St. Pancras to take 
a train for Manchester, and you find a beautiful 
crimson locomotive on which are painted a thistle, 
a rose and a dragon’s wing. You go sailing on the 
Thames, in a dinghy, between Chiswick and Barnes, 
and in the tawny sunset (sunsets in London, like 
port wine, are of two kinds: the tawny and the 
ruby) a factory chimney is sending up a plume of 
lavendar-colored smoke. And in Manchester it- 
self, there is a man who polishes the brass name- 
plate of a big clothing store—or should I say a 
“draper’s shop”? He has moustaches that spike out 
six inches on each side, gummed and stiffened so 
that birds could perch on them. He will tell you, 
if you admire the clothing dummy in the window, 
that it was modelled after Carpenteer, the French- 
man, and cost a hundred guineas. (I wonder if 
Georges draws a royalty on his effigies that are so 
popular in shop-windows?) And there is the 
waiter at the Cheshire Cheese, who brings you a 
platter saying “This is our lark pie, sir.” On its 
back in the platter is a bird lying decently stark, 
its claws curled up and hooked in its beak. It 
seems a rather large and gaudy lark, you think— 
a skylark stained by a Wapping sunset, perhaps— 
and then you see the creature’s dark ink-drop eye 
ribaldly conning you. It is the Cheese’s famous 
parrot: he has been there 38 years, and this is one 
of his tricks. The same fowl, on Armistice Night, 
roused to frenzy by the celebration, repeated three 
hundred times his imitation of a cork being pulled, 
and fell in a swoon. 


Of course, I have not proved it (it cannot be 
proved) but it seems plain to me that in England 
the fairies put up a grand struggle before they 
were beaten; and they have left their mark on 
their conquerors. A man who has fought with 
them has strange carvings on his face. I saw 
Dean Inge, for instance, cutting the steak pudding 
by candle-light, the night the Pudding Season 
opened at the Cheshire Cheese. He had a delight- 
fully wry smile as the flashlights kept popping off— 
the Cheese takes good care that these events get 
into the illustrated papers—as though some Puck 
was telling him that Doctor Johnson would have 
been sorry to find the Cheese so keen for publicity. 
“Ye oldé flashlyghté and ye oldé electrick fan,” 
Mr. Muirhead Bone kept humorously exclaiming 
as he noted these features of the ancient inn. 


England expects every American to do his duty: 
which is to see, and exult in, those miraculous ac- 
cidents of beauty that have made her life so pre- 
cious. To read the names and addresses in the 
visitors’ book at the Cheshire Cheese, will show you 
how loyally our docible countrymen obey. But 
often we find the things that are loveliest and 
flashlit by sudden blazes of innocent irony. It is 
the fairies who do it: it is their last revenge. 


Perhaps, after all, they haven’t really been beat- 
en. I saw Sir James Barrie’s windows lighted 
above Adelphi Terrace last night: how I should have 
liked to ask him. Certainly, twice, riding in tax- 
ies, the driver forgot to start his meter until we 
were half way there: that never happened to me 
before, and argues magic. And in Brixton there is 
a wine merchant (you can verify this in the London 
phone book) whose name is 

CHRISTOPHER Morey. 
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and Company 


NEW YORK 


ENTRANCED 


By GRACE FLANDRAU 


Author of “Being Respectable” 


A story of the Middle West and of 
a penniless brother and sister who 
marry into a wealthy, socially 
established family. A more intense 
narrative than Being Respectable. 








Se Just out. $2.00 
A Passage | 
| To India 
» 
E. M. FORSTER 
“RF q Ser and Pp £, an 
Elinor Wylie. 
6th printing, $2.50 
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Magellan 


y 
ARTHUR S. HILDEBRAND 


Author “Blue Water” 


A biography of a great adventurer, 
Magellan’s boyhood ; his travels in 
India; the inception and accom- 
plishment of his epic journey of 
discovery. Here is a hero fit for 
Homer; a story as colorful and 
as dramatic as any piece of fic- 





tion. 
Qe Just out. $2.75 
Plumes | 
By 
LAURENCE STALLINGS 


Co-author of the great war 
play “What Price Glory.” 
4th printing. $2.00 | 











The 
PLEASANT 
MEMOIRS 

of the 
MARQUIS ae 
BRADOMIN 


By 


RAMON DEL VALLE-INCLAN 
Translated from the Spanish by 


May Heywood Broun and 
Thomas Walsh 


A Don Juan, or perhaps a Casan- 
ova, of modern Spain relates the 
story of his loves. 
moves in an atmosphere that is 
wholly Spanish—quixotic, erotic 
and medizval. 


Se Just out. 


A novel that 


$3.00 





Definitions | 
Second Series | 
By 
HFNRY S. CANBY 
Essays on literature and 
life by the Editor of The 
Saturday Review. $2.00 





A great biography 
M. R. Werner’s BARNUM 
62.00 








Books of Special Interest 


Egyptian Antiquities 


CATALOGUE OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQ- 
UITIES, Nos. 1-160: Gold and Silver 


Jewelry and Related Objects. By Caro- 
LINE Ransom WILLIAMS. New York: 
New York Historical Society. 1924. 


Reviewed by H. E. WINLOCK, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ie is deplorable that we have no equiv- 
alent term for catalogue raisonée in 
our language, and that in default of it 
such a book as this may possibly never be 
opened by many who will prejudge it on 
the strength of its forbidding title. Among 
those who know her work, however, Mrs. 
Williams’s name on the cover will be suffi- 
cient proof that this is more than a mere 
catalogue in the ordinary sense of the word. 
She has the enviable reputation of getting 
to the root of any problem which she tackles 
and on this occasion she has outdone even 
herself in following every ramification to 
its minutest end. She has gone farther 
afield in this study of Egyptian jewelry and 
metallurgy than any other writer who has 
preceded her and in her explorations in 
related fields she has amassed a veritable 
treasure of references to works which will 
be new to every other student of Egyptian 
archeology. 

The book has an encyclopedic quality 
and yet thanks to that very rare thing, a 
really exhaustive index, it is easy to find 
one’s way around in it. For a student look- 
ing for facts on such a class of ornaments 
as ear-rings or finger-rings there are en- 
lightening discussions of their history and 
use, and for one studying the subject of 
Egyptian jewelry in general there is an in- 
valuable chronological list of all the out- 
standing pieces in modern collections with 
references to the books in which they can 
be studied to best advantage. Should the 
reader be in search of information on the 
still broader subject of the origin and use 
of metals in ancient Egypt, he, too, will 
find the most thorough and authoritative 
review of modern knowledge yet published 
on the Egyptian’s sources and treatment of 
gold, silver, and copper and a survey, as 
well, of their mines of turquoise and the 
other semi-precious stones. 

st SF SF 

But the field in which the book is even 
more remarkable is that of the processes 
of the ancient jeweler’s craft. An arch- 
wologist is faced with the really impossible 
task of describing every phase of an entire 
ancient life and many an author who is 
far from being a natural jack of all trades 
has written of ancient navigation or prim- 
itive weaving with complete assurance—and 
the utter ignorance of one who does not 
know a bow-sprit from a shuttle. Fortu- 
nately archzology is outgrowing such 
amateurishness with the introduction of the 
methods of the laboratory for practical tests 
of its theories, and in Mrs. Williams’s book 
one will find a brilliant example of the 
newer science. 

In her investigation of ancient processes 
of manufacture she has had highly skilled 
help and from some of the leading jewelers 
of New York, the most generous codpera- 
tion. Thus when she writes of drawn wire, 
of moulded metal or of die-struck pieces 
she writes from the point of view of the 
practical craftsman, and she is even able 
to instruct the modern craftsman in the art 
of ancient granulated work, a type of gold 
work from Egypt, and later from Greece 
and Etruria, which has deserved the name 
of lost art if any has. Mrs. Williams has 
gone into the question of its production 
minutely—and this is literally true for she 
has worked with a microscope and illus- 
trated her book with microphotographs. 
Starting with the modern imitations made 
by the Castellanis and others she has shown 
that skilful as they have been, their in- 
crustations applied in solder have lacked 
the delicacy of antique work. The ex- 
perience of modern imitators and her own 


exhaustive experiments having demonstrated 
the futility of the obvious method of 
soldering, she has tried fusing the metal 
and under her own direction has had dup- 
licated the most minute ancient work ex- 
actly. The lost art has thus been reduced 
to merely a remarkably deft manipulation 
of the blow-pipe. 

Approaching her subject from such a 
purely objective viewpoint, Mrs. Williams 
inspires her reader with complete confidence 
in her treatment of a forgery in the col- 
lection. The object is a necklace which 
purported to have belonged to the shadowy 
king Menes who ruled 6,000 years ago. 
Needless to say a link with the very origins 
of civilization should be one of the marvels 
of archxology and as such this necklace 
was held by the fathers of science in the 
early Nineteenth Dynasty. That their opin- 
ion was uncritical was later realized by 
Maspero who, while supposing the piece 
ancient, declared it not more than 3,000 
years old—a half way measure with a 
vengeance. It has remained to Mrs. Wil- 
liams to lop off the remaining 3,000 years 
and show the object up as the fraud that 
it is. 
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Her frankness is of great scientific use- 
fulness, disconcerting though it is to learn 
that successful forgeries were perpetrated 
nearly a century ago. One usually imagines 
that in those days Egyptian antiquities must 
have been so inexhaustible that counter- 
feiting would not have paid, but Mrs. Wil- 
liams quotes contemporary plaints that an 
embargo laid by Mohammed Ali on the 
antiquity trade was making such a shortage 
in the market that falsifiers were flourish- 
ing. It is amusiag to read, too, another 
story that has survived in Egypt for the 
past two centuries at least. As Mrs. Wil- 
liams quotes it from a French tourist of 
the forties, an Englishman searching for 
a mummy as a souvenir of his Nile trip, 
had palmed off on him the dried corpse of 
a compatriot who had died shortly before. 
In the Eighteenth Century much the same 
story broke up the flourishing Alexandrine 
trade in mummies for pill-making by Eu- 
ropean quack doctors, and just before the 
War the same tale was still going the 
rounds in Cairo about a very well-known 
archeologist and a prehistoric mummy in 
a famous European museum, It is a grim 
and hardy joke that seems to appeal to 
generation after generation of the fellahin. 


The Egyptian antiquities in the Historical 
Society’s possession had a certain reputation 
among archzologists when Dr. Abbott had 
them in his house in Cairo eighty years ago. 
At that time some of the objects were de- 
scribed and others were drawn, and from 
the early works they have been passed along 
to some of the more recent ones. Other- 
wise the collection has remained practically 
unknown to the later generations of 
Egyptologists. That the collection should 
once more become available to students not 
only in America, but in Europe and Egypt 
as well, is something to be hoped for in 
the interest of science, and the Historical 
Society’s enlightened attitude in making this 
brilliant beginning will unquestionably re- 
ceive appreciation abroad as well as at 
home. 

And at home this book should find a use 

among a broader class than the professional 
students. America contains a_ surprising 
number of small pieces of Egyptian jew- 
elry brought home by tourists from the 
Nile and their owners will do better to go 
to Mrs. Williams’s pages than to any other 
authority for an opinion upon their gen- 
uineness or their date. 
This catalogue contains 525 items, none of 
which is expensive, all of which are de- 
sirable, and all of which are in the right 
condition. If any of our readers want to 
see what a little money can do in beying 
modern first editions we advise them to 
send for this catalogue. 
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Establish with us a custom of 
buying weekly or monthly and 
you will miss few worthy books. 
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SUNWISE TURN 
Telephone M. H. 2590 


51 E. 44th Street, 
New York. 


SEND FOR AUTUMN 
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Harper 
— 


Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography 


“The book of the year,” de- 
clares Fred L. Pattee in the 
New York Sun. “We are 
admitted to the presence of 
Mark Twain as we have 
rarely been admitted into the 
inner life of any man. It is 
a privilege, it is a joy. The 
book will live, the rest of his 
work is incomplete without 
it. Mark Twain is romance, 
and this book is a glorious 
added chapter. We can 
only be thankful.” Two 
wolumes,  photogravure 
frontispiece, boxed. 





Bare Souls 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


“Our national portrait gallery 
is enriched by eight imported 
presentments which would 
do no discredit to the suave 
pencil of Sir Joshua him- 
self,” writes Isabel Patterson 
in the New York Herald- 
Tribune of this new group of 
“psychographs” which has 
repeatedly been called Mr. 
Bradford’s best book. $3.50 


Lottery 


By W. E. Woodward 
Author of “Bunk” 
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Wet 
This is a joyous novel,—a 
satire on the career of an 
American business man for 
whom other people made a 
fortune before he was thirty. 
It is keener and more hilari- 
ous even than “Bunk,” and 
more absorbing as a story, a 
fresh and gay painting of 
modern American life. $2.00 


Julie Cane 
By Harvey O’ Higgins 


“Julie and her father stand 
out, true, living, loved an 
lovable, — two characters 
about whom there will be 
much talk. A_ real story 
which deeply probes the 
psychology of real people,— 
a most distinguished novel,” 
says the Boston Transcript. 

: $2.00 


R. F. D. No. 3 


By Homer Croy 


Author of “West of the Water 
Tewer” 
“He has made of this story 
q.: a pretty Missouri country 
girl something very vivid 
and poignant, something 
strangely saturated with the 
stuff of which the hearts of 
men and women are made,” 
says John Clair Minot in the 
Boston Herald. $2.00 
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Fragments from My Diary 
by MAXIM GORKY 

A book of sketches and interpretative 
pictures of Russian life which displays 
a profound knowledge of humanity and 
pictures with that curious vividness which 
is Gorky’s especial gift, the lives of the 
Russian people—writers, shopkeepers, peas- 
ants, tramps and rogues. $3. net 


LIBERATION 
by ISABEL OSTRANDER 
A romance of adventure and mystery upon 
original lines that will make you forget 
life’s wearying grind. $2. net 


SQUIFFER 

by HAL GARROTT 

A tale for young people which is every 
bit as charming as Mr. Garrott’s story of 
the boytree, Snythergen. Squiffer iis a 
squirrel whose desire to become a boy sends 
him upon strange adventures. The char- 
acters of the tale include a Bear, a Candy 
Princess, the wicked Red-Fairy-Hot (with 
his three quick changes) and ever so many 
other delightful persons. With many illus- 
trations in color and black and white by 
Dugald Walker. $2.50 net 





Recent Notable Fiction 


Paulus Fy z 
By Helene Mullins and Marie 

Gallegher 
“In PAULUS FY by Helene Mul- 
lins and Marie Gallegher the histor: 
of an Aesthete is recorded with suc’ 
sly humor and so delectable a sense 
~ f mischief that one is torn 
tween delight =| ces burlesque toss 
iving models and pleasure in so ex- 
4 a pe éf pastiche. One 
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At all Bookstores. Our Fall Anwouncement 
will be sent on request. 


ROBERT M. Mc BRIDE 
& COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
7.West Sixteenth Street, New York 











Origins of the War of 
1870 
By ROBERT H. LORD 


Presents the first transcription of the 
documents in the German Foreign 
Office which contain the German offi- 
cial record of the diplomatic crisis 
leading to the Franco-Prussian War. 
As an Introduction, Dr. Lord re- 
traces the history of the crisis in the 
light of these new sources with the 
aim of bringing out the conclusions 
to be drawn from the new material 
and of summarizing the subject for 
the general reader. 


$3.50 @ copy 


Harvard University Press 
2 Randall Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





85th 
Thousand >< 


JHE 
LITTLE 

FRENCH 
GIRL |i 


of the 
By Anne Year 
Douglas Sedgwick 

$2.00 at all bookstores 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 









































Foreign Literature 


Post-War Text Books 


ENQUETE SUR LES LIVRES SCO- 
LAIRES D’APRES GUERRE. Paris: 
Centre Européen de la Donation Car- 
negie. 1924. 


Reviewed by GisELA ADamMs. 


U NDER this unpretentious title one of 
the most tremendous problems is dis- 
cussed by European scholars. The question 
is what the European youth is learning 
after the war? Does Europe continue to 
feed its rising generations with jingo prop- 
aganda or is the European youth taught to 
work for international harmony and for 
coéperation among the nations? Are the 
world war and the achievements of the 
armies of one’s country glorified and the 
enemy scorned? Are the young folks 
taught to nurture the idea of a war of re- 
venge against the victor? No doubt, such 
questions as these are of vital importance 
for international peace. 


The Carnegie Peace Foundation had 
delegated a committee consisting of Euro- 
pean scholars whose task it was to analyze 
the text books of a number of European 
countries with a view to determining their 
attitude toward problems of international 
importance. This survey was confined, ini- 
tially, to the text books of elementary and 
secondary schools. The cardinal idea of 
the survey was to ascertain what influence 
the war and ihe post-armistice period had 
on the historic conception of the authors of 
the text books of history and whether there 
is any hope of making these books the in- 
strument of international understanding. 

Naturally, the greatest importance at- 
taches to the survey of the German school 
books. It was very often charged during 
the war that the German “school masters” 
were responsible for that hypertrophied pa- 
triotism which, the enemies of Germany as- 
serted, was one of the characteristic traits of 
the German youth. Two scholars, who 
addressed this problem, went deeply into 
the psiché of the German school masters 
as it is manifested in the text books. 

Unfortunately for the idea of peace, Ger- 
man schools are too poor to replace some of 
the antiquated pre-war text books by mod- 
ern histories. The result is that even today 
a great number of the German youth are 
taught the patriotic rhapsodies of the Kai- 
serdom. Their books are full of eulogies 
of the glorious House of the Hohenzollerns 
and of the Junker world-supremacy, which 
is to come. 

The situation is even worse, at least in 
some cases, where the text books were 
brought up to date. Incredible as it may 
sound, there are many school books in the 
German Republic which denounce the re- 
publican form of government as treacher- 
ous. Of course, such books are glorifying 
the German war leaders as well as the idea 
of a merciless U-boat war. Nothing short 
of the return of the Hohenzollerns, the ex- 
ecution of the republican “traitors,” and 
the continuation of the war would satisfy 
these fire-eater Junkers. 

Obviously, such super-jingo text books 
can be published only in defiance of the 
laws of the republic. Article 148 of the 
German Imperial Constitution prescribes 
that public education must emphasize the 
necessity of reconciliation among the na- 
tions. Some of the member states of the 
German Confederation have put drastic 
laws on their statute books which prohibit 
the teaching of doctrines that may be detri- 
mental to the idea of international brother- 
hood. Alas, as things are in Germany now- 
adays Munich does not care much what the 
German Constitution says whenever Ba- 
varian reaction has an opportunity of in- 
citing to hatred against the “enemy,” inter- 
nal and external alike. 

The picture drawn by Professor Prud- 
hommaux of the trend of ideas as pre- 
sented in the French text books @f history 
is almost as disconsolate as the portrait of 
the German conditions. Amazingly great 
is the number of those French text books 
whose authors seem to be desirous of perpet- 
uating the war spirit of hatred. For them 
the Germans are the incarnation of the 
Devil who cannot and must not be trusted 
in any case. But, at the same time, it is 
promising that a new movement is afoot in 
France advocating the elimination from the 
teaching of history of all material likely to 
arouse in the pupil a feeling of contempt 
toward other nations. Some of the apos- 
tles of the new idea go so far as to pro- 
pose the abolition of history teaching in the 
elementary schools, arguing that only such 
a radical measure could prevent the spread- 
ing of anti-social and pro-war ideas among 
the youth. 


Credit is given in the present volume to 
the authors of the Italian text books of his- 
tory. They seem to have risen to the ap- 
preciation of the importance of the moment 
by calling the attention of the youth to the 
damaging effects of war, both from the ma- 
terial and spiritual point of view and by 
extolling the advantages of peace. In the 
Italian text books, the former enemy is not 
the ogre he is in many of the German and 
French books. 

Another contributor to the present volume 
finds that the English text books are rather 
dispassionate, and that in Great Britain con- 
siderable progress has been made toward a 
broader international aspect of history writ- 
ing. “England as a trading nation must be 
on friendly terms with all the nations of 
the earth if she desires to prosper”—this is 
the general tenor of the English history 
books with only a few exceptions of die- 
hard _ nationalism. 

It is refreshing to note from this volume 
that serious efforts are being made all over 
the world with a view to exterminating the 
nuisance of jingo text books. ‘Teachers and 
pedagogues are devising ways and means 
by which a certain “international-minded- 
ness” can be inculcated into the youth of 
school age. One of the most interesting 
experiments along these lines is the intro- 
duction of an international history in all 
schools of Europe. The text of this his- 
tory book, which would be uniform in all 
countries, would be compiled by a board of 
scholars noted for their advocacy of peace. 
Another suggestion is that the League of 
Nations should have a decisive voice in this 
question so that the youth of Europe shall 
be protected from the evil concomitant with 
the teaching of hatred toward other nations. 





Foreign Notes 


YEAR ago there was inaugurated in 
Florence, by a very representative in- 
ternational committee, a book fair that 
awakened a great deal of interest through- 
out Europe and that brought together many 
thousands of scholars and students from 
every part of the world. All the publish- 
ers of Europe participated and many of 
the great libraries loaned their ancient and 
beautiful volumes and manuscripts. It 
was in every way a magnificent cultural 
success as well as a great exhibition of al- 
most medieval quality in its splendor. Re- 
markable editions of beautiful books pub- 
lished by new groups of art publishers were 
on exhibition from remote and unexpected 
countries. The Polish exhibition was a 
great surprise, as was also the Finnish. 
The next Fair will be held a year from 
now and the exhibition and institutional 
arrangements and lectures accompanying it 
will last over a period of six months. The 
exhibition committee have invited the pub- 
lishers of all lands to participate in the 
Second International Book Fair. It is 
open to all who issue books, as well as to 
printers, authors, scientific and literary in- 
stitutes; but it is of course understood that 
they only exhibit what they have them- 
selves produced. As before, the Fair will 
be arranged according to nations, and books 
may also be sold, wherefore it is suggested 
that all exhibitors should, in their own in- 
terest, arrange their exhibits in such a 
manner that the public can easily examine 
the wares exposed on counters or shelves, 
it being understood that they provide ade- 
quate service for supervision, sale, and giv- 
ing of information. The interests of art, 
of culture, and of commerce, should be 
equally considered, and with this end in 
view all prospective Italian and foreign ex- 
hibitors, on a date to be later decided, will 
be invited to meet together in Florence to 
discuss their common interests and problems. 
This modern Book Fair will form the 
nucleus, either in the same premises or close 
by, of other exhibitions bearing upon its 
main scope. There will be an Internatienal 
Exhibition of various Schools of Typog- 
raphy and Book Production, of interest to 
all who desire to follow the progress 
achieved by the Art of the Book, especially 
from an aesthetic point of view. Technical 
progress will be seen in another international 
section, namely an Exhibition of Graphic 
Machinery, to which the makers of all 
printing machines are invited to send their 
latest and most perfect models. 
Pa irae 


Alfred Valette, editor and publisher of 
the Mercure de France, runs his journal 
entirely without the use of telephones. All 
transactions are by personal interview or 
mail. 


(Continued on next page) 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Ce) 


What code shall the 


young wife observe? 


Prevented from marrying the man she 
loves, but finding her husband a good com- 
panion and having a sense of humor, what 
can she do to stifle the assaults of memory? 





John Galsworthy’s 


new novel 


THE WHITE 
MONKEY 


Now on sale wherever books are sold 


$2.00 


on 


Letters from Theodore 
Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt 
Cowles, 1870-1918 


*‘Unpremeditated pictures of family life, with 
their stream of talk about ‘the blessed bunnies,’ 
as he called his children, and the picnics, tramps, 
rowing parties and glorious Christmas dinners. 
. . . Those who love him will love him all the 
more."’—New York Times. $2.50 


Memoirs of An Editor 
By E. P. Mitchell 


“A singular and engaging intimacy marks these 
pages by the man who, two years ago, retired at 
seventy as editor of the New York Herald after 
forty-seven years of brilliant service with it and 
the Sun.""—W, P. Beazell in the New York World. 

$4.50 


The Character of Races 
By Ellsworth Huntington 


A brilliant and absorbing study of the moulding 
and modifying influence of environment on racial 
characteristics. $5.00 


Points of View 
By Stuart P. Sherman 


A volume of spirited and witty writing in discus- 

sion of the vital literary topics of the generation 
$2.00 

Impressions of Great 

Naturalists 

By Henry Fairfield Osborn 

Wallace—Darwin—Huxley—Francis Balfour— 

Pasteur — Leidy — Cope — Muir — Burroughs — 


Roosevelt—James Bryce—Howard Crosby Butler. 
j $2.50 


The Genius of Style 
By W.C. Brownell 


“In some respects Mr. Brownell’s most beautiful 
book,"’ says Stuart P. Sherman $2.00 


These books are on sale at all bookstores 
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Artistic and Literary 


THE DIAL is a challenge to 
the modern man’s intelligence. 
It goes through the Main Streets 
of its native land “numbering the 
intellects.” Among modern Jour- 
nals, none equals THE DIAL in 
aesthetic and literary prestige. 


The November issue is espe- 
cially significantin that it contains 
the first instalment of 


THE FALL OF THE 
OCCIDENT 
by OSWALD SPENGLER 


and resumes its seasonal critique 
of the Theatre, by Gilbert Seldes, 
and of Modern Art by Henry 
McBride. 


The Dial 


50 cents a copy on all news stands 
$5.00 a year by subscription 

Pin $1.00 to this advertisement and 
mail it with your name and address to 
THE DIAL 152 West 13th Street, New 
York, for the issues containing Spengler's 
contribution complete—constituting a 
three month's trial subscription. 
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VALLEY OF 
VOICES 


by 
George Marsh 
author of 


“The Whelps of the Wolf” 


A Powerful Story of 
Hudson’s Bay Country 


$2.00 


Now Published 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 

















The eternal question 
How to Be 
Free and Happy! 


Bertrand Russell’s 
Latest Masterpiece 


At all bookstores 75° 
RAND BOOK STORE 


9 E. 15th St. New York City 
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DEAR : 
PRETENDER Printing 


By Alice Ross Colver 


A charming love story, 
delightful in its whole- 
someness and simplicity. 
Price $2.00—At All Bookstores 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 














In this space Me. Husgsscn 
ames an important book 
every week, ee it at any 
ook store. 
VIENNESE 
MEDLEY 
By 
Edith O’Shaughnessy 
THIS MARK 
© GOOD gooxs $2.00 














Fine Bindings 


Finest equipped bindery in 
America, specializing in rebind- 
ing and repairin books for 
private libraries. Cases for rare 
an first editions. Represen- 
tative will call. Telephone 
Columbus 3215. 


JAMES MACDONALD CO. 
33 WEST 60th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Poets in War and Peace 


By Ropert Graves 


i is a curious thing, but the English 

habit is so strong in me that I find 
myself blushing to mention the War. I 
wonder whether it has also happened in 
America, that the conventions about dis- 
cussing the Late Great are the same as 
regulate the mention of the euphemisti- 
cally called Facts of Life. It may be 
emotionally and personally discussed be- 
hind closed doors between intimates, pref- 
erably at night; or it may be written about 
impersonally and historically in a three 
to five-dollar textbook complete with maps 
and appendices. But any other treatment 
is considered vulgar, anti-social and disgust- 
ing. I do not know how far America 
saw the ugliest side of War but two at 
least out of every three Englishmen be- 
tween the ages of twenty-four and forty- 
six went overseas and don’t like to be re- 
minded of their journey; nor do their wom- 
en folk, who often suffered mentally worse 
than they; still less do those who were not 
seriously engaged because though they may 
now look back on the War as an instance 
of collective madness, their dominant feel- 
ing during the War-period was one of self- 
loathing because for one reason or another, 
they could not take any part themselves in 
the general suicide. I have noticed at our 
local Armistice celebrations, which are of 
a Good Friday glumness, that though the 
ex-service men respect the King’s desire and 
wear their medals, nine out of every ten 
keep them buttoned up inside their great 
coats, 

Still it is a historic fact that the War 
was fought, that the established English 
poets continued to write poetry during that 
period and after, and that a rival group of 
new writers became suddenly established in 
popular favour largely because being sol- 
diers they were closer to those experiences 
which at the time were the most important 
things in national life. What I want to 
do is principally to discuss what happened 
to the established poets of peace during the 
War, and what has happened to the poets 
of the War since the peace. 

To start with the Grand Old Men. We 
have two in particular, although America 
is popularly acquainted with one of these, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy: the other is Mr. 
Charles Doughty, known to a few collec- 
tors and other well-informed persons as 
author of the terrific travel-book “Arabia 
Deserta” but practically unknown as a 
poet: and yet he is our last, and posterity 
may decide our greatest, epic-writer. 
“Last” for at least a few hundred years, 
because the entire system of thought and 
religion that his epics celebrate has now gen- 
erally collapsed; and any new system needs 
centuries to rise, mature and decay decently. 


Mr. Hardy took the War most practi- 
cally as he would; he much enjoyed, for 
instance, being chairman of the anti- 
profiteering tribunal and heavily fining 
such tradesmen of his ancient home-town 
as came up before him. And he wrote at 
least two me:oorable poems, one at the 
very beginning, “Men That March Away,” 
in which he asks “What of the faith and 
fire within you?” and the other later one 
beginning 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk, 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


But in the earlier poem no particular an- 
swer is indicated, and in the later one he 
is insisting how small and incidental any 
war or dynastic succession is beside the 
long tradition of the soil. To be plain, 
Mr. Hardy was not much impressed by the 
War: in fact to him “The War” still has 
only one meaning, and that is the Napol- 
eonic War in which it might be said (but 
unfairly, for Mr. Hardy is not like this) 
that “The Dynasts” have given him a 
proprietary interest. Certainly he did not 
get the War Mind, and that is an impor- 
tant contributory reason for his present 
position as our unwreathed but tacitly ac- 
knowledged Master Poet. Mr. Doughty 
did get the War Mind, but not in any 
vulgar way because his spirit in comparison 
with any ordinary life-size one, is about 
a thousand feet high and proportionately 
wide. But as once before in the Boer War 
when he published with the “Army and 
Navy Stores” a small and now excessively 
rare volume, “A Call to Arms,” of which 
five or six copies were sold and the re- 
mainder have disappeared, he was all pa- 
triotism. This is his 


Bodye of rownd shott 
Thunder’d from Mount Helicott 


at the German Emperor: 


Who set them on? A mountebank crim- 
inal, crowned 


Regent himself esteeming on World’s 
ground 

Of the All-Mighty Upholder of the Uni- 
verse, 


Frown of his Tamerlanish countenance 
Deemed he, helmed, strutting forth, should 
quell West World. 
World’s Crime, this long time cherished, 
he hugged close, 
His coxcomb visage and enormous 


deeds. 


If this was Mr. Doughty, what of Dr. 
Bridges, Sir William Watson, Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosse and others of a poetic spirit 
less or much less tremendous? Dr. Bridges 
in an elegy on his fellow-Etonians killed 
in the Boer War once sternly rated those 
rude Dutch peasants for daring to shoot 
down, even in defense of their homes, so 
noble a company of Galahads; but the 
Late Great being a more serious national 
crisis he naturally was even more bitter in 
his condemnation of the Germans. But 
he wrote a fine poem about Nelson riding 
in air over darkened London, and when 
the war ended he had sufficient elasticity 
of mind to recant the perpetual hate he 
had vowed against the foe and even in- 
curred a good deal of press-made unpopu- 
larity because of the quickness of his for- 
giveness. Other poets of his generation 
hated no ‘less heartily than he, but have 
only recently recovered themselves. Per- 
haps Sir ‘William Watson wallowed worse 
—(this dlliteration is intended to express 
the depth of his wallowing) than any of 
the elder bards. There was that strange 
poem of his that appeared in the Times 
when Lord Northcliffe owned it: it cele- 
brated the three great Alfreds who had in 
turn glorified England. The first, King 
Alfred of the Cakes; the second King Al- 
fred Tennyson of the “Idylls,” the third, 
King Alfred Northcliffe of the Daily Mail, 
Times, Comic Cuts, Butterfly and other in- 
fluential and patriotic journals, Perhaps 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling had most dignity in 
his hate because the least conscious of per- 
sonal danger. 

The poets of the middle generation re- 
acted in very different ways. For the most 
part they avoided hate and produced some- 
what grandiose elegies or odes on the sub- 
ject of national or personal grief and 
pride. Mr. Laurence Binyon wrote one 
admired poem in very strict free-verse on 
the noise of guns heard a long, long way 
off. Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Mr. Gordon Bottomley, Mr. 
James Stephens and Mr. Masefield did not 
mention the War at all, so far as I can 
discover; but Mr. Wilfrid Gibson wrote 
realistic war-poetry giving a very faith- 
ful account of trench-fighting in which 
physical reasons debarred him from taking 
part. Mr. De la Mare alone in his book 
“Motley” published just at the end of the 
War, made protest agains: the futility of 
war: and was roundly abused by patriots 
though the protest was timid enough. 

The poetry written by actual soldiers is 
perhaps too familiar for discussion, but we 
may remind ourselves of one or two out- 
standing facts usually overlooked: that Ru- 
pert Brooke saw many warlike scenes but 
no actual fighting, that Mr. Robert Nichols 
with the best of intentions, only saw three 
weeks’ service in France and this on a 
quiet sector with the artillery: that of the 
other poets with reputations as War-poets 
not more than four or five including Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfred Owen who was 
killed just before the Armistice; Edmund 
Blunden and Herbert Read bore the heat 
and burden of the War; and that these un- 
animously vilified rather than celebrated the 
War: but that of these only Siegfried 
Sassoon published while the War was still 
on 


There were several prominent younger 
poets who first began writing while sol- 
diers, though saying little or nothing 
about the War: Isaac Rosenberg and Charles 
Sorley were killed, making with Owen the 
three least calculable losses to English 
poetry: W. J. Turner (but he never went 
overseas) Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell, 
Frank Prewett and one or two more have 
survived. 

Anyhow, the War did end and the es- 
tablished elder poets have since pursued 
their level literary courses, but what has 
happened to the younger men? “Oh,” it 


is usual to say, “they fizzled out, their 
war-poetry was a mere journalistic flash 
in the pan. 
really.” 


They hadn’t it in them, 
But I feel rather as if the war 





generation has the stuff all right and should 
to-day be producing something of con. 
siderable importance, only most of them 
are dead and the rest stunned by the vio. 
lence of their experiences. What might 
Charles Sorley not be doing now who died 
at twenty but could think independently 
enough to write on hearing of Brooke’s 
death: 


Rupert Brooke is far too obsessed with his own 
sacrifice; regarding the going to war of him- 
self (and others) as a highly intense, remark- 
able and sacrificial exploit, whereas it is merely 
the conduct demanded of him (and others) by 
the turn of circumstances, where non-compli- 
ance with this demand would have made life in- 
tolerable. He has clothed his attitude in 
fine words: but he has taken the sentimentat 
attitude. 


And what of Rosenberg, the poor White. 
chapel Jew, author of the astonishing 
“Moses,” who had in him the stuff of six 
ordinary poets? Of the survivors who 
fought none that I know are yet wholly 
recovered from their experiences: one or 
two are drawing permanent government 
pensions for wounds or neurasthenia, one 
at least is in a mad-house and last week 
sent me some terrible poems showing that 
he has not yet even begun to rid himself of 
the War nightmare. 

I do not think that America has properly 
appreciated Edmund Blunden’s pastorals 
which won him fame over here just after 
the War; and the reason is largely I think 
that America does not need the pastoral 
medicine as we do. What Louis Unter- 
meyer and other American critics have 
found soft or trivial in Georgianism has 
been a necessary stage of recovery after the 
violence of say, Sassoon’s “Counter Attack” 
and Herbert Read’s “Naked Warriors.” I 
don’t deny that some Georgians who are 
naturally soft and will always remain soft, 
have profited by this fashion, but I do 
say that a great many Georgian poems of 
childhood and nature and rural sentiment 
can only be understood as poetry of war- 
convalescence. And the more serious poetic 
movement of which I spoke is now again 
gradually starting among the younger men: 
Frank Prewett, Herbert Read, Sacheverell 
Sitwell are all publishing poetry this year. 
And Siegfried Sassoon is by no means the 
extinct volcano that he pretends to be. 

But these younger poets are all forced 
by convention to button up their War- 
medals inside their great coats, and this 
naturally cramps their style, because whether 
they wrote about the War while it was on 
or whether they didn’t, it was the most 
eventful period of their lives and still pro- 
vides the standard of emotional intensity 
for judging any new experiences either in 
poetry or in practical life. 


—_—— + — 


Foreign Notes 
(Continued from preceding page) 

The library of the late Lord Avebury 
(Sir John Lubbock) is among the announce- 
ments of forthcoming sales to be held by 
Hodgson’s in London. 

es Ss 

Canon M. A. Dodds, vicar of Chilvers 
Coton, Nuneaton, the parish church of 
which is the “Shepperton Church” in George 
Eliot’s “Scenes of Clerical Life,” writes in 
his parish magazine :— 

“Here, below the level of the church- 
yard, everything suffers from damp. For 
eight months of the year there has been 
water in the cellar every day, and because 
of the level of the sewers the water has 
had to be pumped out. The woodwork is 
affected, missionary boxes in my study have 
dropped to pieces, and only this morning 
I have wiped mould from the covers of a 
number of my books. I may be pardoned 
for feeling that a house which has served 
for 300 years is a little out of date and 
for failing to find much satisfaction in in- 
habiting a George Eliot relic.” 


ss Ss 


The Bodleian Library and the Library 
of the United Grand Lodge of England 
have just been enriched by the acquisition, 
the former by purchase, the latter by 
presentation, of a large number of MSS., 
mainly in the handwriting of Dr. William 
Stukeley, the famous antiquarian, who re- 
linquished the practice of medicine and 
entered the Church. Both collections are of 
masonic interest. The Bodleian purchase 
consists of 20 volumes, practically entirely 
in Stukeley’s handwriting, of his diary, 
much of which has been transcribed and 
published by the Surtees Society. 
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When Philip 


Pssee 
OKS and 
"Authors: 


Those who are concerned with the 
permanent value of the books they 
buy will be interested in this selec- 
tion of new Putnam books. Here 
are volumes deserving of a place 
on the most exclusive shelves, for 
every title represents a work of 
substance, the worth of which in- 
creases with the frequency of its 
reading. 


aos 


Guedalla wrote THE 
SECOND EMPIRE, he revived 
interest in the Napoleonic era to 
such a high degree that his work 
has become a widely read classic. 
In fact, it has provoked so much 
discussion that more detailed and 
pertinent facts about the period 
were universally demanded. Put- 
nams are glad to present such in- 
formation in a new volume, THE 
SECRET OF THE COUP D’ 
ETAT. Herein is the unpublished 
correspondence of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, de Morny, de Flauhault 
and others which afford new and 
valuable testimony concerning the 
most important events in French 
history. The work is edited by The 
Earl of Kerry, with an introduction 
by Philip Guedalla. Generously il- 
lustrated and augmented with re- 
productions of important docu- 
ments. 


*- * * 


The political situation in England at 


the moment again brings to the 
foreground the 
eminent Gentle- 






Duster. And at 
exactly the right 
moment, the Gen- 
tleman’s new book 
E WIN. 
DOWS OF 
WESTMINSTER 
is published. If 
you want a really 
intelligent, unbi- 
ased and fearless size up of Brit- 
ain’s most powerful Tories, let the 
Gentleman enlighten you. That is 
his especial forte, and as you know, 
he does it exceedingly well. $2.50 


* 7 * 


The new Guedalla book called A 


GALLERY assays a score of peo- 
ple and places—Anatole France, 
Biarritz, Joseph Con- 
rad, Mandalay, H. 
G. Wells, Mequinez, 
the Empress Eugenie, 
Lord Roberts, and a 
correspondingly in- 
teresting ensemble. 
If you relish Guedal- 
a, here he is in his 
best form. For the 
uninitiated, A GAL- 
LERY is a just-right 
introduction. $2.50 

** * 





LIFE’S SYMBOLS AS RELATED 


TO SEX SYMBOLISM is a com- 
panion volume to “Sacred Symbols 
In Art,” by E. E. Goldsmith. Stud- 
ents, philosophers and laymen will 
find it of value. Rare and valuable 
illustrations. 


* * *£ 


China today in its political upheaval 


is faithfully pictured by Upton 
Close in his intimate and often 
thrilling book, IN THE LAND 
OF THE LAUGHING BUD- 
DHA. There is no other work 
treating so fully and so accurately 
of modern China and her problems. 


*- * * 


Gobineau’s THE GOLDEN FLOW- 


is now available in a masterly 
translation by Ben Ray Redman. 
Cesare Borgia, Savonarola, Leo X., 
Julius II and the other characters 
who figured in “The Renaissance” 
by the same author, are prominent 
in this new volume. 2.50 


See These Books At All Bookstores 


G-P-PUTNAM’S SONS 
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The New Books 


Tle books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Lettres 


BRIGHTER INTERVALS. By Gorpon 

PHILLIPS. Holt. 1924. $2. 

Mr. Phillips writes humorous prose of 
the type that Punch has always fostered. 
He has, however, contributed the largest 
share of the material that forms this vol- 
ume and the Manchester Guardian. His 
pen-name is “Lucio.” He reminds slightly 
of A. P. Herbert, particularly in the more 
boisterous “Salad Days,” which caused us 
to win glares from other occupants of the 
same car of a train that had just passed 
Port Chester. We always forget the loud- 
ness of our own laughter. 


The only criticism we have of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ book is his flight of imagination in 
regard to the state of Texas. He says, “It 
was Mr. George V. Rotan who did it. He 
comes from Texas.” Yes, we know; we 
went to college with George. He was a 
good golfer even then. But just because 
George went to England with the American 
golf contingent and appeared in plus form, 
and demonstrated his prowess through the 
fair green, one should not infer that a 
Texan, even if completely won to Eastern 
ways, would ever speak of “sheep-skins and 
shooters.” This isn’t Western lingo, or 
even Southwestern. “Sheep-skins” are 
“shaps” and a six-shooter is a “gun.” And 
you can’t mix up steers and bowie-knives 
and “coal-black mammies” that way, except 
in a fantasia. True, Mr. Phillips, assisted 
by Mr. Rotan, has evolved from his inner 
consciousness—or, as we say nowadays— 
from “the unconscious,” a fantasia of 
Texas, and we are like to put ourselves in a 
class with those who objected to his inter- 
pretation of the Daddy-Long-Legs—but, 
then, we’re so impulsive! 

However, when “Lucio” interlards his 
prose with adaptations of great poetry in 
the interest of the saveloy, or quotes a quite 
apocryphal bit of Meredith or Chesterton, 
we are decidedly with him. When he dis- 
cusses “Automatic Machines” in such neatly 
chiselled phrase as 

If you or I, Egeria, loomed so large in the 
accusing sunshine as does that lady, a weighing- 
machine is the last think we should care to have 
used as evidence against us. 

We can commend his style. And our 
heart beats close to his in the discussion of 
coke and peat as fuel, in his sympathetic 
commendation of Rupert, the dwarf-oak, 
and in his instructions for laying down a 
cellar (“How dear to my heart—etc.!”) 

As to verse, Mr. Phillips displays a very 
pretty ability therein and a pleasing in- 
genuity in the development of a text from 
the daily press. He is very neat; and in 
“The Country of the Blind,” the last stanzas 
in the book, he kicks an “ ‘Old Etonian’ and 
his supporters” most deftly, and quite de- 
servedly, in the shins; just after an under- 
standing paper on “What the devil is a man 
to do?” All of which reveals a most at- 
tractive nature. 

“Brighter Intervals” is rich in variety, 
fashioned with the precise touch of culti- 
vated semi-lunacy that makes the best Eng- 
lish humor so regaling. We ourselves would 
rather read “this sort of thing” than any 
quantum of “significant” books. For we 
feel it even more significant—of the fact 
that, thank God!, the prolonged seriousness 
of human affairs can still invite suggestions 
and comments so acutely amusing. There- 
fore, be it moved and seconded that Mr. 
Phillips is a new humorist we heartily wel- 
come to these apparently United States. 


—_— - — 


Biography 
THE LIFE OF JOHN W. DAVIS. By 

TuHeopore A. HuNTLEY. Edited, with 

a Compilation of Speeches, by Horace 

Green. Duffield. 1924. $2.50. 

Here is a specimen of campaign biog- 
raphy sound and up to date. At a brisk and 
exhilarating pace Mr. Huntley, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Péttsburgh Post, 
leads us in outline through the life of the 
Democratic candidate for President. Nor 
is it bare outline, dressed only in tufts of 
artificial verbiage, after the long-tolerated 
custom in such cases. The facts are rounded 
out with genuine human anecdote and color- 
ing gathered from many sources, making 
the subject live and breathe as a man. A 
canvass of Clarksburg, for instance, has 
garnered many stories of the candidate’s 
boyhood and youth, not heretofore pub- 
lished, and many naively expressed opinions 
of him by early acquaintances, the hearti- 





ness and variety of which pay tribute to his 
versatility. We learn much of Mr. Davis’s 
two terms in Congress, and brilliant five 
years as Solicitor General. 


Mr. Huntley, by the way, is the man to 
whom Mr. Davis wrote a widely quoted 
letter last March, stating his unwillingness 
as a lawyer to trim his sails in any way, 
for reasons politically expedient. “What 
is life worth, after all, if one has no phil- 
osophy of his own to live it by? If one 
surrenders this to win an office, what will 
he live by after the office is won? Tell me 
that!” These are 140 “meaty” and en- 
tertaining pages, “pounded off” in breezy 
newspaper style, refreshingly free from hy- 
perbole and glowing generality. Hence 
Mr. Huntley’s book will not grimace from 
its shelf at the future “browser” in second- 
hand bookshops, a grotesque curiosity out 
of the past, born of apoplectic excitement 
and distorted hero-worship. 

A hundred and fifty pages of Mr. Davis’s 
own graceful, widely informed, and emi- 
nently quotable speeches, are appended, 
edited by Horace Green. Many of these 
soar above and beyond the occasion on 
which they were spoken, in their controlled 
imagination and sky-clear expression sug- 
gesting Woodrow Wilson. They alone 
would make this volume one of enduring 
interest. 


Oe 


Education 


EXPERIMENTAL PRACTICE IN THE 
CITY AND COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
Edited by CaroLine Pratr. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Fiction 

THE MYSTERY OF THE OPAL. By 
RuPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. Philadel- 
phia: Jacobs. 1924. 

This may be called a flounder of a 
story: palatable but without distinction. It 
is mysterious enough, opening properly 
with a good murder, and involving stolen 
treasure, the relentless pursuit of the 
flounder-eating villain by the stern, silent 
avenger, and a_ pleasantly spectacular 
clean-up. It has, after all, a certain dis- 
tinction in that it holds no detective: nearly 
every one has a hand in unravelling the 
puzzle. It moves well enough, and will 
hold the attention of the tired business 
man. 


GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES. Edited 
by JosepH Lewis Frencu. Dial. 1924. 
This volume from the Dial Press includes 

detective stories from Voltaire to Poe, the 

first selection being from “Zadig.” This 
book is the initial volume in the Dial De- 
tective Library which will include also 

“Great Detective Stories from Dickens to 

Gaboriau,” “Great Detective Stories from 

Costello to Stevenson” (also edited by Mr. 

French), “The Sutton Papers” by Selwyn 

Jepson, and “The Master Criminal” by J. J. 

Farjeon. In the present work Mr. French 

has chosen well and has illustrated by ex- 

amples from Vidocq’s Memoirs, from Bal- 
zac, Dumas, and Poe, the development of 
the analysis of crime. 


PATRICIA ELLEN. By Mary WiILtT- 
SHIRE. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00 
Patricia Ellen is a lusty country girl, 

the daughter of a retired Sergeant-Major 

and a lady’s maid, endowed with all the 
peasant virtues, thrift, courage, tireless 
energy, qualities essential to the good man- 
agement of her father’s inn at Avebury in 
the Marlborough Downs. As a personality 
she suffers from her faithfulness to type in 
this one respect and her surprising lack of 
the concomitant failings. Married to 

Timothy Haddendon, a poor young artist 

in delicate health, Patricia cares for her 

adoring husband with maternal solicitude. 

Although Patricia wears the breeches her 

husband, we are led to believe, is the hap- 

pier for it. An effort of the imagination 
is required to keep him from merging into 

a conventional cliché, (the frail artist) 

whose mental life is nine parts sentimental. 

Not so Patricia. She is a figure of reality, 


























The Fox’s Paw 


My Brother’s Face 

By DHAN MUKERJI 
A review of the new restless India 
against the background of the 
India of the ages. Only a Hindu 
born could understand it, only one 
who has lived in America could 
interpret it. $3.0 


Leaves from a Russian 
Diary 

By PITIRIM SOROKIN 
An answer to the questions, How 
did the Bolsheviki get control of 
Russia? and What is life like in 
Russia today? The author was 
Kerensky’s secretary and an im- 
nortant factor in the 1917 revolu- 
tion, but later ona aaa 
hunted, and finally expelled. 

$3.00 


My Duel with the 
Vatican 
By ALFRED LOISY 
A moving account of a courageous 
struggle of the highest importance 
and interest at the present moment 
of world-wide conflict between 
Modernism and Fundamentalism. 
$3.00 


Unmailed Letters 

By JOSEPH H. ODELL 
Sympathetic, sensitive letters on 
just such matters as are likely | 





to come up when the talk of think- 
ing men drifts from one topic to 
another, full of striking sentences 
anv one of which is a starting 

point for an interesting discus- 
sion. $2.50 


} 
Women and Leisure | 
By LORINE PRUETTE, Ph.D. 
A study of social waste—a book 
for the woman whose fine capac- | 
itv for work is not satisfied by her! 
part-time job in the home. $3.00 


| 








| 


By RAMON PEREZ 

DE AYALA 
HENRY BESTON: “To be suc- 
cessful his theme is one which re- 
quires a treatment at once poetic 
and psychological. This he has 
accomplished in quite an extraor- 
dinary way.” $2.50 


The Widow’s House 

By KATHLEEN COYLE 
The Literary Review: “A won- 
derful book, a radiant book filled 
with pity and understanding... | 
a brave book ... true to all | 


that is fine in women and in liv- 
ing.” $2.00 


Thomas the Lambkin 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 
The New York Evening Post: 
“One of the most stirring tales of 
Corsairs we have ever read—a 
powerful, full-bodied tale of sea 
fights and amorous adventures 
. a book that once begun will 
not be put down until it is fin- 
ished.” $2.00 


The Dream of Fair 
Women 

By HENRY WILLIAMSON 
A remarkable love story by an 
author who already has a notable 
reputation. “Good,” says The 
Manchester Guardian, — 


indeed.” 








So Human 

By DON HEROLD 
Humorous sketches on everything 
from “Painless Living” to “Rus- 
sia’s Roughest Composer”—a _ val- 
uable antidote to gloom. $2.00 





Loves and Losses of 
Pierrot 

By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
Light and delicate verses by the 
editor of Current Opinion—a re- | 
freshing tonic in days of rush and | 
pressure. $2 | 





heroic but disappointingly com place. 
One never feels that she is the master of 
her fate and the captain of her soul. The 
tide of life sweeps her on, and’ she floats 
with the current, doing her best, living 
for a memory of happiness and the educa- 
tion of her child. Sufferings and depriva- 
tions of an early widowhood, a material 


(Continued on next page) 











| 

These books can be bought through | 
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RESTORATI 
COMEDY 
1660 - 1720 


by 
BONAMY DOBREE 
$2.00 


This book gives a general view 
of Comedy in the period from 
Etherege to Farquhar, and 
places certain aspects of Res- 
toration Comedy im a new 
light. It investigates more 


thoroughly than has yet been 
done the vexed question of 
French influence, and proves 
by ample quotation that Res- 
toration Comedy was, in the 

, @ natural development 
of late Elizabethan work. But 
the principal content is a de- 
scription and criticism of the 
work of the chief writers of 
the period, apart from any 
theory. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


35 W. 32d St. 
Branch rk 








JUDY 
By TEMPLE BAILEY 


A stery for girls by one of America’s 
mest pepular authers. 
$1.75 
The Penm Publishing Co., Phila. 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 





marriage and modest triumphs do not ex- 
cite the tranquil reader. Patricia Ellen is 
a stoic, and peasant stoicism is so easily sus- 
pect. 

Honored by commendatory criticisms in 
British reviews this first novel of a young 
Englishwoman has qualities of delicacy 
rather than strength. Certain of its im- 
perfections are more frequently encoun- 
tered in the writings of feminine than mas- 
culine authors. A tale of middle class pro- 
vincial English life in the Wiltshire coun- 
tryside, Bristol and Cirencester, it is largely 
dependent on local color for its interest. 
The picture for one who does not know 
England loses much of its power of enter- 
taining. Possibly Miss Wiltshire’s intimacy 
with her characters and scene have insen- 
sibly induced her to assume a like famil- 
iarity in the reader, as if to say a line here 
and a shadow there, and behold the image 
which your imagination may easily fill out 
and vivify. 


THE TREMBLING OF A LEAF. By W. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Doran. 1924. 
This reissue of Mr. Maugham’s stories of 

the South Sea Islands comes in the leather 
pocket edition of the Murray Hill Library, 
a new volume in a series that includes well- 
known volumes by Arnold Bennett, Hugh 
Walpole, Frank Swinnerton, Stephen Mc- 
Kenna, Irvin Cobb, and Mr. Maugham’s 
own “Moon and Sixpence” and “Of Hu- 
man Bondage.” The publishers are to be 
congratulated upon the many good titles in 
the Murray Hill Library and upon the at- 
tractive format of the books. 

Rereading Mr. Maugham’s Pacific Island 
tales, that serve to round out his novel, “The 
Moor and Sixpence,” one is impressed by 
his feeling for human drama. “Rain,” the 





The New Books 
Fiction 


last story of the book, is, of course, the 
source of the play “Rain” which made one 
of the theatrical sensations of recent years. 
It is particularly interesting to read it now 
and compare it with one’s vivid memory of 
the play. 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF TAIWAN. By 
JaneT B. MontTcoMery McGovern. 
Appleton. 1924. $1.25. 


In “The Butterflies of Taiwan” one 
finds, as in the “Spoon River Anthology,” 
the conflict of human passions congealed 
into matter-of-fact statement, though here 
it is not death which has obliterated the 
narrations, but the Japanese code of re- 
straint. This dignity of subject is echoed 
by the form of the poems, sometimes a 
little too long and explicit, but always 
simple. Anyone who likes poetry that is 
condensed drama will enjoy the book. 


International 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. By JosEF Gru- 
BER. Macmillan. $2.00. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Fetix Morey. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00. 

THE CLASS STRUGGLES IN FRANCE, 
1848-1850. By Kart Marx. New 
York Labor News Co. $2.00. 


Miscellaneous 


THE POLICE DOG. By Davip Brock- 
WELL. New York: G. Howard Watt. 
1924. $2.50. 

In view of the “police” dg’s popularity, 
it is a wonder that no American book like 
this has appeared before. Mr. Brockwell 
makes the points of the standard particu- 
larly clear to novices; they are illustrated 
with sketches showing faults as well as with 
photographic portraits of champions. He 
describes the special training to which dogs 
of the breed are susceptible—or perhaps it 
is fairer to say that he outlines the difficult 
stages of it. His chapter on diseases and 
accidents is full of common sense, would 
apply as well to most other breeds, and 
ought to save many a dog from rash ex- 
perimental doctoring. The book’s “jacket” 
bears a head by Charles Livingston Bull 
which is so striking that every reader will 
preserve it. 


A CENTURY OF WORK FOR ANI- 
MALS. THE HISTORY OF THE R. 
S. P. C. A., 1824-1924. By Epwarp G. 
FAIRHOLME and WELLESLEY Pain. Dut- 
ton. 1924. $3. 

In 1822 Richard Martin, a redoubtable 
Irish Member, successfully fathered the first 
Act of Parliament providing for the pro- 
tection of animals. Two years later the 
S. P. C. A. was formed, and in 1840 Queen 
Victoria gave it permission to call itself 
Royal. If not directly the parent of our 
American S. P. C. A., it was the inspira- 
tion of its originator, Henry Bergh. 

This book is a most readable summary 
of the British Society’s efforts and accom- 
plishment, from the medizvalism with 
which Martin and his followers contended 
to an enlightenment in which stopping the 
shipping of worn-out horses to the Conti- 
nent is about the only battle left to win. 
Anti-vivisection extremists will not agree 
with the last statement, but the chapter on 
the Society’s concerns with vivisection is 
commendable from any point of view. 
There is a foreword over signature of the 
Prince of Wales, who is president, and 
there is a centenary ode by Thomas Hardy. 





Poetry 


FROM THE HIDDEN WAY. Dizain des 
Echos. Ey JAMES BRANCH CABELL. Mc- 
Bride. 1924. $2.50. 


One of the most charming characteristics 
of James Branch Cabell is his elaborate in- 
vention of mythical writers. The rendi- 
tions in this volume of poems are all ap- 
parently from medieval poets who once 
imbued the flesh. But the appearance often 
beguiles. And their méde is distinctly the 
méde of Mr. Cabell. 

The copyright of the Revised Version of 
“From the Hidden Way” was registered in 
1916. The “Apologia Auctoris” is of 1924. 
It is written by Robert Etheridge Townsend, 
whom readers of Cabell will well remem- 
ber. These are supposed to be selections 
(Continued on next page) 





Points of View 
The Bible in Russia 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 


A friend of mine has just brought to my 
attention Mr. Maurice G. Hindus’s exceed- 
ingly entertaining fantasy, “American Au- 
thors in Russia,” from a late issue of your 
truly excellent Review—and it is that very 
excellency which prompts me to ask: Why, 
Oh, why, do you mar it by printing such 
stuff? One is very well used to seeing that 
kind of drivel in The Dial, say, and there- 
fore learns to avoid it; but, when one comes 
upon it in the pages of a well-liked period- 
ical—really, one cannot help feeling some- 
thing like a pectoral twinge. 

I really know nothing of Mr. Hindus, his 
accomplishments or his qualifications; I am 
not, therefore, actuated by any personal 
malice. I may mention, however, that I do 
know something of the things Mr. Hindus 
touches upon: bookselling—I conduct a 
bookshop; Russian affairs—I am a native 
of Russia; and Russian authors—among 
others, I have translated the work of no less 
than six of the eleven Russian writers Mr. 
Hindus mentions. I have grown rather 
callous to the usual canards about my be- 
loved Russia; but, occasionally, I am aroused 
by some especially silly, but irresistible one 
—hence this philippic. Of course, I am 
allowing for the human desire for the 
miraculous, mankind’s eternal longing—nay, 
necessity—for some Prester Djehan’s Land 
where all sorts of improbable and impossible 
things romantic may happen. . . . Ariosto 
pitched upon Luna as such a limbo; Spenser, 
upon Arcadia; Shakespeare, upon the Sea- 
coast of Bohemia; and the Hindi—the Hindi 
of the present-day literature—have elected 
to honor poor Muscovy. . . . Now for the 
article: 

It is self-contradictory: 

We are told that there is an unbelievable 
paucity of Bibles in benighted Russia: “I 
spent the better part of a day once in mak- 
ing the rounds of the numerous Moscow 
book-stores in search of a Bible, and true 
enough there was not a shop that had one 
for sale.” In the very next paragraph, 
however, we read that “storekeepers in Mos- 
cow «ere tearing up Bibles for serapping 
paper”’—a condition that would ordinarily 
bespeak a surfeit of Bibles. . . . (The 
italics are mine.) Either there are Bibles 
in Moscow, or there aren’t. I’m inclined 
to think there are—and I know, further- 
more, that the Bible is literally mot fit to 
wrap anything up in. Unless one insists 
upon getting the Bible in shects, the leaves 
of the largest will not serve to wrap any- 
thing save the most diminutive of volumes; 
and, unless one likewise insists upon India 
paper, I am very dubious as to the Bible’s 
practicability for herrings—even .if they be 
not “fat” and “dripping with brine.” . . . 

Besides, Mr. Hindus’s statement does not 
jibe with common sense. Not as a book- 
lover, but merely as a bookseller, I know 
that if any poor soul blew into the Blue 
Faun emporium, piteously clamoring for 
some book that I was using as wrapping 
paper, I would not hesitate a second to 
turn such wrapping paper into cash—to say 
nothing of the larger, nobler motive in 
sending the said poor soul rejoicing on its 
way. Therefore, if the “brilliant young” 
spiritual leader (whom, although I am 
rather well up in things Russian, I do ‘not 
know from Adam) will favor this brilliant 
and comparatively young bookseller with 
his preferences as to version, paper, type, 
binding, and so forth, the Blue Faun, just 
to demonstrate that his brilliant young heart 
is in the right place, will undertake to sup- 
ply him with a Russian Bible, at cost, and 
without much difficulty. I am pretty cer- 
tain that if Mr. Hindus had conducted his 
quest over here, the results would have been 
practically the same. Firstly, because (leav- 
ing the religious bookshops out of the 
question), with all due reverence, there is 
no “plug” like the Bible. Secondly, in his 
eagerness to get in a kick at Russia, while 
the kicking is good and in fashion, Mr. 
Hindus forgets a sad yet universal truth: 
that, with the exception of A. F. G., my- 
self, and, at the most, possibly two or three 
others, booksellers are God’s dumbest crea- 
tures. . . . I remember questing in every 
bookshop on lower Fourth Avenue (this 
was long before the centre of the book- 
trade in New York moved to Twenty-third 
Street and Lexington Avenue) for a copy 
of “A Tale of Two Cities”-—all in vain. 
Did I jump at the conclusion that that 
masterpiece was under the ban? Not much! 
Because I knew it was of “that class of 
perpetually self-reproductive volumes — 
Great Nature’s Stereotypes.” 





Speaking of Books. 
and especially those published by 
ig the University of Chicago Ress 





Art as an Avocation 


and not as a trade was a tenet 
to which Renato Fucini, the 
Italian writer, rigidly adhered. 
“Therefore,” says Dr. Furst in 
the preface to his new collection 
from Fucini’s work, “‘perhaps not 
one line in these four little vol- 
umes will die. An exquisite tech- 
nique is concealed beneath the 
apparent simplicity of Fucini’s 
rustic tales .’ He showed 
consummate art, besides, in recon- 
ciling the dialect of the dialogues 
with the narrative portions of the 
story. A book for those who are 
interested in Italian and Italian 
literature. Fucini’s Novelle e 
poesie. Edited by Henry Furst. 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 


The University of 
Chicago Italian Series 


now consists of nine volumes de- 
signed to develop steadily and 
rapidly the understanding of 
written and spoken Italian. Pro- 
pessor Ernest H. Wilkins is the 
general editor of the series, all of 
which are bound uniformly in 
dark green cloth. 


The University of Chicago Press 


5852 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Mr. Hindus throughout his article 
commits the shallow sophistry of arguing 
from the particular to the general. That 
the younger set may decry Turgeniev does 
not prove that his popularity has waned in 
the least. Scarcely a day passes by without 
some flapper condemning (as I wrap up 
“Crime and Punishment” for her, say) such 
old-timers as Dickens or Thackeray—yet I 
manfully manage to restrain myself from 
startling the world with such news. In 
the case of the Russian authors cited as 
passé, I can state that I am able to buy 
their works over here in a form which be- 
speaks tremendous quantity production—very 
often in the Gosizdat editions. A visit to 
any Russian bookstore in the city will bear 
me out. 

The popularity of O. Henry is easily 
accounted for by the Russian’s inherent taste 
for good things, no matter what the na- 
tionality of the writer. Thus, Hamsun was 
a known quantity in Russia over a decade 
before his miraculous “discovery” by the 
English-speaking public. And I would hesi- 
tate to say that “Gorky and Chekhov are 
pushed into the background and O. Henry 
elevated to a high pedestal.” The rising 
of a new star need not necessarily mean the 
eclipse of any of the older ones. 


That a book-drummer may dispose 
of more books of fiction than of books 
whose interest is limited is not, as far as I 
am aware, a state of affairs peculiar to 
Russia. . . . As for the popularity of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs: as a phantaseur I 
should rank him second (among living 
writers) only to the average literary corre- 
spondent. Now, if there be any short- 
coming in Russian literature (which I would 
be rather loath to admit), it is that Russia 
has always had to import her bizarre lit- 
erature; ergo, is it at all surprising that a 
master fictionist like Burroughs should take 
Russia by storm? Also, does it require a 
Freud to explain that a nation which has 
passed through such harassing times as Rus- 
sia has, should seek relief, escape, from the 
every-day in that which, next to love and 
wine, is the best nepenthe: to wit, fiction? 


I once again beseech you: leave, oh leave 
such “Literary News” to the Dial! Then, 
indeed, your periodical will attain utter per- 
fection. 

BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY. 
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By Julius A. Bewer 


Professor in Union Theological 
Semina’ 


Pp. xiv + 452. $3.00 
The author bas taken the results of 
modern Biblical criticism and woven them 
into a connected story so that the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament appears in its 
historical development. part is 
in its-original place, as it sprang out 
of the life and thought of the people, and 
as it was m — until the one great 
Bible resulted. he book is written with 
charming clarity and is used as a text 
in several colleges. 
“All who love the Old Testament owe 
a debt of gratitude to Professor Julius 
Bewer for the elaborate and invalu- 
able sketch of it which he presents in 
“The Literature of the Old Testament 
in its Historical _ Development.”—The 
Expository Times (Edinburgh.) 


At Bookshops 


Are you receiving our Monthly 
| Book List? | 














Margaret Widdemer’s 


CHARIS SEES 
It THROUGH 


By the Author of 
“Graven Image,” etc. 

The first expression in a novel of the 
Anglo-Saxon American’s point of 
view toward our foreign guests. It 
is Margaret Widdemer’s most appeal- 
ing novel, a love story in which an 
American girl marries a_ successful 
young immigrant—and his family. 

$1.75 





Harcourt, Brace & Company 











Poetry 

(Continued from preceding page) 
from his unedited verses. Mr. Townsend 
nicely balances a phrase. When he says, 
“For the most beautiful and terrible thing 
about a sunrise is that it happens every day,” 
we are, of course, immediately awed by the 
presence—not in the too, too solid flesh—of 
Mr. Chesterton. But mainly the phrases 
reveal Mr. Cabell—we beg pardon—Mr. 
Townsend as a romantic on his own ac- 
count. The preface is in train of that 
lively and lovely book, “Beyond Life.” 
“An element of triteness . . . must be con- 
ceded as necessary to first-class art,” the au- 
thor enunciates, by the way. We agree. 
And we bask in his serious discussion of 
those more “unfamiliar” poets whom, beside 
Villon and Petronius, he has delighted to 
honor by adaptation. Exquisite fooling is 
Mr. Cabell’s forte. Besides, “he daily does 
the work he chose, and counts all else im- 
pertinence.” 


Travel 


THE AUTHOR’S THAMES. By Gorpon 
S. MAXWELL. Brentano’s. 1924. $4.50. 


The sub-title of this book is “A Literary 
Ramble Through the Thames Valley,” and 
it will be welcomed by those who enjoy 
“book-jaunts.” In light-hearted fashion, 
Mr. Maxwell has gathered together a num- 
ber of references and facts and even a few 
figments which concern celebrities from 
Caesar down to Jerome K. Jerome. The 
tone of these reminiscences is hearty and 
jovial; there is less effort to present the 
characters themselves, than to make gossip 
of them. Mr. Maxwell has the romantic 
touch; he gilds what he sees, and his Thames 
is not so much a river as a scroll bearing 
famous names. It is curious that the spot 
where John Doe fell into the river should 
have no interest to the rambler; whereas if 
Milton, Pope, or Gibbon fell in, it would 
be hallowed ground or water. Our pleas- 
ure, perhaps, is in setting the travail against 
an otherwise painful perpetuity of homage. 
It was, in point of fact, Gibbon who fell 
in; Milton merely looked at the river, and 
Pope’s worsted stockings walked away. 
Such details are interesting, but Mr. Max- 
well does not help us to see why. He 
garners facts with boyish relish, wheat and 
chaff and dust, with little comment but 
with enormous gusto. The phrases are al- 
ways enthusiastic; Dr. Johnson is the “bluff 
old Doctor,” and the poets are in each in- 
stance “inspired” or “immortal”; and al- 
together the succession of facetious stories 
leaves us wondering why the “mild, allay- 
ing Thames” has been forgotten. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions ef like nature should 
be addressed to Mas. Becxrer, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION FOR 
WEEK-END READING 


LOTTERY. By W. E. Woopwarp 
(Harpers). 


GETTING A LAUGH. By C. H. 
GRANDGENT (Harvard University 
Press). 

INTIMATE LETTERS OF JAMES 
GIBBONS HUNEKER. Edited 
by Mrs. Hunexker (Boni & Liv- 
eright). 




















W. S., California, asks if there is an Eng- 
lish translation of d’A io’s “Child 
of Pleasure,” for which she has searched 
San Francisco’s bookshops in vain. 


TOKES published one in 1915, but it is 
now out of print. His “Flame of 
Life” and “Triumph of Death” are in the 

Modern Library. 

E. H. G., Charlestown, W. Va., warns me, 
when I tell people about “A Little Girl’s 
Cooking Book” to tell them also that it 
suggests that the little girl in question 
surprise her mother by preparing certain 
recipes which involve lighting the gas 
stove. 





HIS being a deed proscribed by most 
mothers of seven-year-olds, unless un- 
der careful chaperonage, it looks as if the 
advice, like the recipes, needs a grain of 
salt. I have, by the way, just re-read the 
classic cook-stove chapter of “Little Men” 
to make sure that those children had only 
intermittent adult attention while they were 
dealing with that engine. They took more 
chances with children then, or else they were 
less combustible. 
I WISH I had had a copy of “Why the 
Weather?” by Charles Franklin Brooks 
(Harcourt, Brace), when I was up North 
where they make it, this summer, but it 
only just left the press. It is the best book 
I have seen to explain about storms, winds, 
cold and hot spells, and the reasons for all 
these; the author is a professor of meteorol- 
ogy but he writes for the every-day reader. 
M. M. Minneapolis, Minn., asks where 
should one begin with books on mysti- 
cism, 


A WHOLESOME and sympathetic in- 

troduction would be with Evelyn Un- 
derhill’s “The Essentials of Mysticism” or 
“Practical Mysticism” (Dutton). Or, if 
the fiction form attracts, one could begin 
with the beautiful “The Roadmender” of 
Michael Fairless (Dutton), or with the 
earlier writings of Algernon Blackwood, 
especially “A Prisoner in Fairyland” (Mac- 
millan). It is possible that some will be 
directed to books of this type by reading 
Blackwood’s striking and unusual autobiog- 
raphy, “Episodes Before Thirty” (Dutton). 
J. A., New York, asks for the best book 

on the character of Napoleon. 


VER since I read Havelock Ellis’s “The 

Dance of Life” (Houghton Mifflin) I 
have been convinced, from his reference to 
Elie Faure’s “Napoleon,” that this must be 
the book with the most far-seeing estimate 
of his character. For Faure, whose “His- 
tory of Art” (Harper) is a study of the 
part taken by artists in the life of the world, 
considers Napoleon as an artist, a poet of 
action, Antichrist indeed, but the only other 
great man who “acted out his dream in- 
stead of dreaming his action.” So I am 
glad that Elie Faure’s “Napoleon” has just 
been published in English by Knopf. 

There is, however, no lack of new Na- 
poleonic literature besides this. Chester- 
ton’s “Napoleon” (Dodd, Mead) is an- 
nounced as one of a series of “studies in 
personality.” “Napoleon,” by Herbert A. 
L. Fisher (Holt) is especially strong on his 


statesmanship, “Napoleon: an Outline,” by 
Brig. Gen. Colin Ballard (Appleton) on his 
military genius, though both pay attention 
to both. Gen. Ballard’s book is an original 
study of his character from the military 
standpoint, Mr. Fisher’s as empire-builder. 
“Napoleon and Josephine,” by Walter 
Geer (Brentano), which features some un- 
published letters, and “Napoleon and His 
Court,” by C. S. Forrestér (Dodd, Mead), 
a picture of his spangled and swift-fading 
social glory, deal with personal and inti- 
mate history. “Reflections on the Napole- 
onic Legend,” by Albert L. Guérard (Scrib- 
ner) is the book one would expect from the 
brilliant author of “French Civilization in 
the Nineteenth Century” and “French Civil- 
ization from Its Origins to the Close of the 
Middle Ages”—a book one would not get 
from anyone less witty as well as wise. 
“The Corsican,” which is made up of noth- 
ing but actual utterances of Napoleon him- 
self, in letters or otherwise, sometimes ar- 
ranged in deadly parallels, has been for 
years my own favorite searchlight on his 
character. “The Manuscript of St. Hel- 
ena,” recently published in English by Ap- 
pleton, may have this illuminating quality 
to others. The history of this document 
is given in the preface, which is by Willard 
Parker, president of the Bacon Society; 
whether by Napoleon or not, he undoubtedly 
knew about it and expressed surprise that 
some of its facts were set down so accurate- 
ly. At any rate, it beats the Kaiser’s 
apologia pro vita sua, 

For a world presumably done with war, 
this looks like a pretty long list of new 
books to appear about the world’s cham- 
pion warrior in this the 103d year after his 
death. 


A.R. T., Ann Arbor, Michk., asks if a vol- 
ume of hitherto unpublished drawings by 
Aubrey Beardsley is to appear in this 
country this Fall; he has heard rumors 
and wants to know the price. 


be HE Uncollected Works of Aubrey 
Beardsley” has been announced for 
three or four seasons by the Bodley Head, 
but is positively promised for this year, 
when Dodd, Mead expect to bring it out 
in this country in time for the holiday trade. 
The regular edition costs $12.50, and there 
will be an édition de luxe, with twenty 
copies for America, selling at forty dollars. 
R. S. K., Unwersity of Kansas, asks for a 
book or list of books for the basis of a 
year’s study of child psychology by the 
local Mothers’ Club. 


66 UTLINES of Child Study” (Mac- 

millan) is what is needed. This 
manual for parents or teachers was edited 
by Benjamin Gruenberg for the Federa- 
tion of Child Study, founded over thirty 
years ago by a group of mothers at the sug- 
gestion of Felix Adler, and long since rec- 
ognized as a remarkably efficient clearing- 
house for all such information and dis- 
cussion. The book is arranged by topics 
with suggestions for study and reading ref- 
erences. Since this appeared the valuable 
and fascinating “Psychology of Early Child- 
hood,” by William Stern (Holt), has been 
greeted by this department with shouts of 
joy. Any mother or child student will be 
the better and happier for Dr. Stern’s ad- 
mirable book. 


‘OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 
IT am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, a then I 
came consulting specialist to them and to 7, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for 
whom I have alxo done expert gga oe 
authors to make their work sa! 
Send for my circular. IT am closely ved — 
with the market for books, short sto: 
eles and verses, and I have 
de; 


@ special partment for 

plays and motion pictures. 

The Writers’ Werkshop, Inc. “At | : 
135 East 58th Street 

New York City ii & el 











A Series of Comfortable Classics 


Produced at a moderate price in a style that 
will suit the most fastidious booklover. The 
volumes are printed in a special type on a fine 
antique paper, with a portrait frontis. 7% x 5. 


London: Geo. Harrap - Co. 
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John Masefield 


Sard Harker 


Urged on by the spurrings of an 
insistent dream, Sard Harker 
starts his Odyssey in quest of a 
girl met and loved years before. 
From the lonely austerity of a 
sailing ship to unspeakable terrors 
and horrors;enduring dangersand | 
tortures breath-catching in their 
eerieness, Sard wins through to 
final victory. 

The scene is a little known cor- 
ner of the world, where ancient 
faiths and Pagan rites still linger. 

$2.50 


H. G. Wells 
The Dream 


A spectacle of human life: an 
apparition of love deep and un- 
sanctified, passionate and real, 
with a panorama of life as de- 
tailed as a cinema of present day 
existence. 

“Wells has the art of Dickens 
and Defoe by which to make the 
reader feel present and sharing 
with the characters of his tale.” 

$2.50 


May Sinclair 
Arnold Waterlow 


“May Sinclair has in her ‘Arnold 
Waterlow; A Life’ achieved the 
greatest artistic success of her 
career. The characters are flesh 
and blood. The description of child 
life in the early chapters may with- 
out hesitation be compared with 
the beginning of ‘David Copper- 
field.’ So far as England is con- 
cerned, ‘Arnold Waterlow; a Life’ 
is the novel of 1924.”— The Chi- 
cago Tribune. $2.50 


William 
Stearns Davis 
The Beauty of the 
Purple 


The author of “‘A Friend of Cae- 
sar” gives us: A Dramatic His- 
torical Novel woven about the 
phenomenal rise of Leo, tender 
of sheep, to Emperor supreme of 
the Christian world. 

“The most singular achieve- 
ment of its kind—so gripping that 
there are moments when it is al- 
most an agony to read it.”—Phil- 
adelphia North American. $2.50 


Francis L. 


Wellman 
Gentlemen of the Jury 


“Francis L. Wellman’s ‘The Art 
of Cross Examination’ wasas pop- 
ular with the general reader as 
with lawyers. ‘Gentlemen of the 
Jury’ lifts the curtain even higher. 

“To the average layman, 
whether he expecis ever to serve 
on a jury or not, the maindelight 
of the book is the number of beans 
it spills. What Mr. Wellman 
doesn’t know about what goes on 
behind the scenes at a great trial 
isn’t worth knowing.”-New York 
World. $4.00 


Clayton L. 
Hamilton 


Conversations on 
Contemporary Drama 


“We are living in the midst of a 
very wonderful period in dramatic 
creation,” says Mr. Hamilton, and 
in these conversations he gives 
his reasons for the belief. 

His discussion of many of our 
contemporary playrights— Shaw 
Barrie, Galsworthy, Pirandello, 
Maeterlinck, and O'Neill among 
others—and his estimates of some 
plays of recent seasons and of our 
American theatrical criticism are 
full of stimulus to thought and 
argument. $2.00 


Ask your dealer to show you these books. 
You will find him interested in 
helping you make the proper selection. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Boston 
Dallas San Francisco 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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A_ charcoal portrait 
by a Swedish ertis 


Bengt 
Berg 


When he was a child, Bengt Berg 
watched great flocks of birds wing- 
ing South over the Swedish up- 
lands, and said to himself, “When 
I am old enough, I, too, will fol- 
low them.” It was a prophecy the 
man fulfilled. He has followed 
birds on their migrations to all 
parts of the world, lived with 
them in the forests, marshes and 
open fields, watching their intimate 
little comedies and tragedies and 
making a collection of bird photo- 
graphs unexcelled in scientific ac- 
curacy and beauty. 


Writing in non-technical language 
of the birds and beasts of his 
forests, Mr. Berg has won for 
himself high rank as a scientist 
and an unchallenged place in the 
interest of Swedish nature lovers. 
Mr. Berg has written many books, 
on natural history, and some fic- 
tion. One of his most popular 
novels has just been published over 
here, in a translation by Charles 
Wharton Stork. 


The 
MOTHERLESS 


He writes very simply and with 
much beauty. He tells of ‘the life 
of the lonely northland and two 
who were motherless as feelingly 
as W. H. Hudson gave the spirit 
of the Southern forest. It is the 
idyll of a boy and a bear from the 
hand of a great Scandinavian con- 
temporary, who is also a naturalist 
of heart and by training. 


Of The Motherless, Edwin Bjork- 
man says, “The book has an at- 
mosphere that comes very near 
being unique. Every page seems 
to bring us a little nearer that life 
in the raw which shall prevail 
once more unchallenged when the 
last wall of the last city has van- 
ished beneath its covering of dust.” 


The Motherless is sold wherever 
beoks are sold. $2.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Phoenix Nest 


W®* are reading two adventure novels 
at once, Masefield’s latest, “Sard 
Harker,” and Crosbie Garstin’s of 1923 
vintage, “The Owl’s House.” Garstin’s 
proves as full of glamour and colour as 
we were led to believe. Here is a hale 
and hearty romantic writer as yet not 
fitly- appreciated. He has the necessary 
gusto. Masefield, at the start of his 
novel, sketches several characters, and the 
ship Pathfinder, in sonnet form. Here is 
the sonnet about “Sard” himself (short 
for “Sardonic”), of whom it was said by 
the men, “He’s a damned sardonic devil 
with a damned sardonic way”: 


A lean man, silent, behind triple bars 
Of pride, fastidiousness, and secret life. 
His thought an austere commune with the 
stars, 
His speech a probing with a surgeon’s knife. 
His style a chastity whose acid burns 
All slack false formlessness in man or 


thing ; 
His face a record of the truth man learns 
Fighting bare-knuckled Nature in the 
ring. 
His self (unseen until a danger breaks) 
Serves as a man, but when the peril 
comes 
And weak souls turn to water, his awakes 
Like bright salvation among martyr- 
doms. 
Then, with the danger mastered, once again 
He goes behind his doors and draws the 
chain. 


Which is enough to interest anyone in 
a fictional hero. So far in the story there 
has been a rattling description of a prize- 
fight between a Carib and a white man, 
and an abduction is to take place and 
“Sard” is off to rescue his dream lady. 
ec Good news is that a new ro- 
mance by James Stephens, “In the Land 
of Youth,” is on the way, “a tale of men’s 
bravery, women’s wit, wonders and en- 
chantments.” Also we hear that the in- 
defatigable Allan Nevins, the literary edi- 
tor of the Sun, has a new book, “The 
American States During and After the 
Revolution.” He takes up the thirteen 
commonwealths as separate entities during 
this period. We have been dip- 
ing into Gerald Bullett’s short storics in 
“The Street of the Eye.” He displays 
power. We have also read the pocket 
edition of Somerset Maugham’s “The 
Trembling of a Leaf.” These Pacific tales 
lead us to open with interest the new col- 
lected edition of the works of Louis Becke 
that comes to us through Lippincott. Few 
today recall Louis Becke of Port Macquar- 
rie, whose works bear a preface of the Nine- 
ties by Lord Pembroke. Pembroke sailed 
into Apia, Samoa, when Becke was gaining 
his first experience of island life as a trader. 
It was the editor of the Sydney Bulletin 
who first persuaded Becke to write, and “By 
Recf and Palm” was the first of his books 
to appear. He went to England, wrote “Pa- 
cific Tales,” “Rodman the Boatsteerer” 
(stories), “Helen Adair” and other long 
novels. As Pembroke puts it, he knew “the 
Pacific as few men alive or dead have ever 
known it.” The stories of Mr. Maugham, 
good as they are, are bound to paie some- 
what beside the books of Becke’s revival. 
<x Allow us to mention that Tony 
Sarg’s “Book for Children” is out, and an 
inimitable gift for Christmas to children 
you really like. We are glad to see that 
one dedicatce is our old fricnd Anne Stod- 
dard, with whom we used to serve on the 


Century. She has helped to make the book 
the delightful thing it is. --$2-  Wal- 
ter Pach comes bearing “The Masters of 
Modern Art,” in’ a distinguished Huebsch 
publication. Yet the load is not too heavy 
for Walter’s rather thin shoulders. His 
genuine enthusiasm makes him luminously 
lyrical. This is a book all lovers of mod- 
ern art should possess; it is an excellent 
volume for the layman who wishes truly 
to understand—whether he likes it or not— 
how painting and sculpture have become 
what they are today. Mary 
Johnston is always worth reading, and 
“The Slave Ship” is here before us, but 
it’s not out officially till a week from now. 
Virginia in the early days seems to attract 
novelists this season. There was “Bali- 
sand,” and here is Miss Johnston dealing 
with Colonial Virginia and the Slave 
Trade. Hergesheimer writes a different 
kind of historical novel, but Mary John- 
ston takes some beating in her own line. 
Who is this William Bolitho 
whose “Leviathen” we have been aspeakin’ 
of and who sends in those pungent com- 
ments on the political situation in Paris to 
the New York World? Some have asked 
this, therefore be it known that Bolitho is 
a South African, half Boer and half Eng- 
lish. His real name is William P. Ryall. 
He started writing under his mother’s 
name, of Bolitho. He lives in Paris. 
Reading in Borrow’s “Wilda 
Wales” the other day, we happened on the 
chapter in which he picks up at a little 
bookstall “a kind of chap book” containing 
the life and one of the interludes of Tom 
o’ the Dingle or Thomas Edwards. The 
life, says Borrow, is one of the most re- 
markable autobiographies ever penned. By 
his countrymen Thomas Edwards was called 
“The Welsh Shakespeare.” Borrow gives 
extracts from the life, saying that Edwards 
copied out a great many carols and songs 
as a child. A man “who was a poet by 
nature” (he could neither read nor write), 
one Tum Tai of the Moor “made,” says 
Edwards, “an englyn for me to put in a 
book in which I was inserting all the verses 
I could collect: 


Tom Evan’s the lad for hunting up songs, 

Tom Evan to whom the best learning be- 
longs ; 

Betwixt his two pasteboards he verses has 


got 
Sufficient to fill the whole country, I wot. 


This is a jingle we should like to prefix 
to an anthology we shall compile some day, 
very rare and curious, we do assure you. 

Well, the day after New Year’s 
we recommend that all lovers of music, 
and, for that matter, all lovers of spirited 
and delightful writing, purchase Carl Van 
Vechten’s “Red,” a volume of musical es- 
says. We understand that he owes his title 
to a phrase by Robert Schumann: “Red is 
the colour of youth. Oxen and turkeys 
are always enraged when they see it.” 
<< Number 4, Volume 1 of the 
Branch Library Book News of the Bul- 
letin of the New York Public Library is a 
compilation by Earle F. Walbridge, li- 
brarian of the Harvard Club. He has 
made a list of novels in which real people 
appear as characters. It is titled “Romans 
a Clef,” bears an anonymous foreword 
which we suspect is from the pen of Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson, and will give you an 


interestingg and informative haif hour any 
evening. Some medern novels are in- 
cluded. * * * Adios! WW. &. & 





New STOKES Novels —Well Worth Reading 





Printing. 


Southern Pacific. 
443 4th Ave. 





SAILS of SUNSET 
By CECIL ROBERTS 
Author of “Scissors” 


A beautifully told story of love at first sight and passionate youth against 
the gorgeous background of the sunlit Adriatic. 00 


The DEVONSHERS 
By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 
Author of “Still Jim,” ete. 


Thrilling mystery is the keynote of this romance of the Wyoming Rockies 
—“One of the high lights of the year in fiction.”—C/jcago Daily News. 2nd 
$2.00. 


The OLD MEN of the SEA 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 
Author of “Carnival,” etc. 


A “different” South Sea adventure story, this novel tells, vividly and hu- 
morously, of a group of people who start for a mysterious island in the 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


$2.00. 
New York 











ERNEST NEWMAN’S 
NEW BOOK 


WAGNER 
AS MAN AND ARTIST 


It is a particular pleasure to me 
to publish the first altogether 
American edition of any book 
by the man who is to my mind 
—and has been ever since I 
could read about music—far 
and away the finest musical 
critic of the English speaking 
world today. His WAGNER is undoubted- 
ly the best single volume study of the life 
and works of the greatest of operatic com- 


posers, 
’ 
> , 


Octavo, cloth, gold lettering and gilt tp, 
Illustrated. $5.00. 








Mary Borden is an American who lives 
in England. Her JANE—OUR 
STRANGER is in its 4th edition. 


Three Pilgrims 


and a Tinker 
by MARY BORDEN 


From the first review: 


“Miss Borden has succeeded brilliantly and 
satisfyingly in the writing of this novel, 
We read it in part again to ascertain 
whether we might have erred on the side 
of enthusiasm and we were reassured. ... 
This book sorely tempts us to superlatives 
from which we rigidly refrain beyond stat- 
ing that for a novel of its type we have 
never seen its better." —The New York Sun. 


THREE PILGRIMS AND A TINKER 
has for its setting that England that lives 
to hunt, where women speak with a marvel- 
lous gentleness to their horses and brusquely 
to their children—and men never speak at 
all. Into this chill sporting atmosphere 
Jim and Marion transplant their reckless 
love affair, born and bred in the luxurious 
warmth of the Riviera. $2.50 





A cas] 


This is Mildred Cram’s first novel. 
She has long been widely known for 
her excellent short stories. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Tide 


by MILDRED CRAM 


Lilah only used respectability as long as 
she felt she needed it—then she tossed it 
lightly away. Here is a brilliant novel of 
a young American girl who stops at noth- 
ing to achieve the coveted formula—Luxury 
+Social Position=Happiness. Into the jaded 
society of New York she casts a bomb of 
scandal. The story moves swiftly from 
New York to the Riviera, to London, to 
Paris—the haunts of the rich and newly 
rich. The publication of THE TIDE 
marks the advent of another young Amer- 
ican novelist who is going to count. $2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Frepverick M. Hopkins 


THE ARNOLD COLLECTION 

HE collection of books, autograph let- 

ters, and manuscripts brought together 
in the last two decades by William Harris 
Arnold of this city will be sold at the An- 
derson Galleries November 10 and 11. The 
catalogue, a handsomely printed quarto, 
has a portrait of Mr. Arnold, a foreword 
by his wife, Mrs. Gertrude Weld Arnold, 
an appreciative introduction by R. B. Adam, 
and the 1,130 items are freely illustrated 
with facsimiles of title pages, inscriptions 
of association books, and manuscripts. 

Mr. Arnold began collecting soon after 
coming to New York, a little more than 
thirty years ago. In 1898 he published a 
little book entitled “First Report of a Book 
Collector,” and, in 1901, after several ac- 
tive years of collecting, he sold a wonder- 
ful gathering of American first editions, in- 
cluding many rarities. From that time on, 
he gathered the treasures now offered for 
sale. Only a short time before his death 
in 1923, he completed a volume of essays 
entitled “Ventures in Book Collecting” 
which was published in the autumn of the 
same year by his wife. In this volume he 
told of his experiences as a collector and 


chatted about his treasures in one of the 
most interesting books of its kind published 
for years. Mr. Arnold from his beginning 
became an interesting figure among Ameri- 
can collectors and the announcement of this 
sale has attracted international attention. 

Mr. Arnold’s career as a collector can be 
divided into two well defined parts. In the 
first he made a special point of complete- 
ness, the fashion of his time. In the sec- 
ond, he bought to please his own fancy, as 
his wife aptly says in her foreword, “vol- 
umes and manuscripts rich in human inter- 
est and association, gathered with a deep 
enthusiasm and love for the beautiful, and 
with a serene patience that never tired.” 
Here are a host of names, among them 
Coleridge, Keats, Lamb, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Byron, Johnson, Swift, Pope, Addi- 
son, Steele, Thackeray, Dickens, Emerson, 
Thorean, Hawthorne, Holmes, and Bryant. 
Tennyson and Stevenson were his special 
favorites and under their names are many 
incomparable items, 

Space here will not permit any extended 
reference to the many priceless treasures of 
this collection. We select three items be- 
cause they show Mr. Arnold’s instinctive 


taste for material of striking literary inter- They abound in intimate personal touches, 


est. Item No. 333, refers to the metre 
used by Edward Fitzgerald in his English 
poetic version of the “Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam.” Fitzgerald was looking for a 
suitable metre for his translation. The 
verse he came across is described as the 
“autograph manuscript of a Verse of four 
lines” which are as follows: 


O shall we once again beneath the beams 
Of yon chaste moon renew this night’s fond 
dreams 
Or will her rays reflect a flickering path 
Across our lives? far separated streams? 


Fitzgerald notes that he had forgotten the 
name of the author of the quatrain. The 
British Museum could not name the author 
at Mr. Arnold’s request, and we believe the 
authorship is still unknown. 

Item No. 411 is a collection of 146 auto- 
graph letters written by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne between November 14, 1851, and 
March 18, 1864, to his friend and pub- 
lisher, William D. Ticknor. These inti- 
mate interesting letters form a most valu- 
able and illuminating series, constituting 
almost a complete autobiography of the 
famous author during the last fourteen 
years of his life. They are identical with 
the “Letters of Hawthorne to William D. 
Ticknor,” privately printed for the Carteret 
Book Club, of Newark, N. J., in 1909. 


and give constant glimpses of social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions in America 
and Europe in the momentous years of the 
middle of the last century. 

Item No. 969 is the autograph manuscript 
of Tennyson’s “Bugle Song,” commencing 
with the well-known lines “The splendor 
falls on castle walls,” written for “The 
Princess,” together with four other lyrics 
written for the same volume. Each song 
differs more or less from the printed text, 
which indicates that they were early ver- 
sions. Mr. Arnold considered this the most 
important Tennyson manuscript extant, and 
he was not alone in this opinion. 

Readers of this department, who have a 
keen appreciation of treasures of this kind, 
should, if possible, make it a point to at- 
tend the exhibition of this collection before 
the sale. Collectors at a distance will find 
this one of the great opportunities of the 
season and should take advantage of it. The 
catalogue is well worth careful perusal and 
preservation, for it describes a collection 
that gave its owner great satisfaction. 


ss Fs S 


6é OBINSON CRUSOE AND ITS 

PRINTING, 1719-1731,” is a 
forthcoming book, to be printed in a lim- 
ited edition, by the Columbia University 
Press which should be of interest to col- 
lectors and students of the period. 

















NEW & OLD BOOKS 








COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


Single insertion 





PRINTERS & BINDERS 


rate: 4 cents a word 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 











BARGAIN OFFERS 





BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in 
general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where 
a clean, well-selected and richly varied stock 
ef books in all branches of Art, Science and 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- 
ous and intelligent service. Correspondence so- 
licited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, 
Inc., 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone 
Stuyvesant 1383. 





EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 
sired ones. Write for terms. Your book wants 
will be promptly attended to. Brussels Book 
Exchange, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-TOWN BOOK BUYERS SAVE 
MONEY: We quote lowest prices on books— 
Fiction, new fiction, classics, etc. New or 
“slightly used” stock of three stores to draw 
from. Lowest discounts to Libraries and Book 
Clubs. Send your lists. Bargain catalogues 
mailed frequently. “Seiffer’s” Bronx Bookstore, 
755 Westchester Ave., New York. 


RARE EDITIONS 











RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New York, 
flealers in old historical books, Christian Sci- 
ance literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d St., New York. 








ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS, first editions, 
collectors’ items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 





POST FREE on application to Dulau & Co., 
Led. 34, 35 & 36 Margaret Street, London, 
W. I. (Established 1792.) Catalogue 113, 
Fine and Rare Books; Catalogue 116, Modern 
General Literature; Catalogue 118, Modern 
First Editions; Catalogue 120, Old Books. “Du- 
lau & Co., Ltd., with whom one now associates 
volumes of especial bibliographical interests.” 

—The New York Times. 


MALORY’S KING ARTHUR, Beardsley il- 
festrafions, 2 volumes, $48.e0; other bargains. 
Purman, 363; West sist St., New York. 


GOOD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Books searched for. 








Catalogue. 
E. W. Johnson, 343 E. 140. 


OLD-TIME SAILING SHIPS, PIRATES, 
VOYAGES, ETC. Send for illustrated circu- 
lars of our publications. Marine Research So- 
ciety, Salem, Mass. 





THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 


LANGUAGES 


GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martine- 
ville, Va. 








WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94: Chinese, 
French, Spanish. Pronunciation-Tables, 30c. Dic- 
tionaries, $1.98. Languages, 8 West goth, New 

ork. 





MULTIGRAPHING 





COLLECTORS ATTENTION! I can supply 
original letters, documents or signatures of 
famous men of all nations of the past 400 
years. These are not copies, nor fac-similes 
but the originals as written by the men them- 
selves. My selling lists are published month- 
ly in THE COLLECTOR, a journal for auto- 
graph collectors, now in its 37th year. Sample 
copy free. Autographs bought. Walter R. 
Benjamin, 154 West 88th St., New York City. 





BOOKS HUNTED FOR. Old, new and out- 
of-print books found quickly and reasonably 
for those who are too busy to do themselves 
this service. Write E. Seymour, 40 Perry St., 
N. ¥. 


LISTS OF CHOICE FIRST EDITIONS, 
American and English, furnished on request. M. 
H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 














PERMANENT BINDER to hold 26 copies 
of The Saturday Review, $3.00. Bookbinding 
of every description. Eggeling Bookbindery, 
16 East 13th St., New York. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 





MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc., on demand. Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d St., New York City. 








SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled 
with practical articles by leading authorities. 
Will help you write and sell stories, photoplays, 
songs, etc. Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
Hourly Secretarial Service. Multigraphing. 
Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Correspondence 
Bureau, 50 Union Square. Stuyvesant 7061. 





100,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Catalogs free. Aurand’s Book Store, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





SPECIALISTS 


WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without obligation. The 
— Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 








LITERARY PRESCRIPTIONS for shut-ins, 
exiles, human dynamos and friends. Books 
most to‘ your taste found by diagnosis. Manley- 
Winser, Consultants, Six Charles St., New York. 





REVIEWERS, ATTENTION! WE PAY 
HIGHEST PRICES for “review copies” of 
late fiction and new fiction. Send us list of 


books you have, or telephone us to call. Bronx 
Bookstore, 755 Westchester Ave., New York 
City. ’Phone, Dayton 3353. 





AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed 
by expert, 12¢ a page. Revision if wanted. 
Also secretarial work. Zelda Guilfoyle, 456 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York. Phone 4720 Cathedral. 


PLAYS AND ALL OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 





accurately typed. Translations: French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Portuguese. Superior Work, 
Nominal Fees. Rita Nelson, Public Stenog- 


rapher, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York, Penn- 
sylvania 0186. 





-New York. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is ade- 
quately equipped to take care of all your mail- 
ing requirements. Rate card on application. 
Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor Place. 
Stuyvesant 2505. 





GENERAL ITEMS 


BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 Christopher 
St., New York City. Spring 8516. 


THE BLUE FAUN 








DIDN’T YOU KNOW? 
sends any book reviewed or advertised upon 
receipt of price. Orders $5 or more postpaid. 
Inquiries welcomed. 29 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 





BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New St. 








CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
Apply for catalogue of desirable 
second-hand books. Books also bought. 





WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave., 
New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshop. Popular fiction borrow- 
able. Open evenings, too. 





THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mae 
Dougal St., New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 





BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELAN- 
CHOLY, $3.50; Earle’s China Collecting in 
America, $5.00; Earle’s Costume of Colonial 


Times, $2.00; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, il- 
lustrated in color by August Henkel, $1.00; 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Note Books, $3.00; Etch- 
ings of Anders Zorn, $4.00; Shay’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Walt Whitman, $1.50; Johnson’s Bib- 
liography of Mark Twain, $5.00; Mason’s Bibli- 
ography of Oscar Wilde, $3.50. Send for our 
latest list. Friedman’s, 70 W. sist Street, New 
York. 





BOOKS WANTED. Ship Models, by Chat- 
terton, Hanlon, 320 Broadway. 





“The Saturday Review”, 
holds a complete year’s issues. Stiff covers, black 
cloth, $1.90 post paid; semi-fiexible covers, 
brown Moorish leather finish fabrikoid, $2.50 
post paid. ‘Title gold-stamped on front. The 
H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., Myrick Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. 


A BINDER for 





THE WEST; THE INDIANS; local history; 
genealogy. Catalogs on, request. The Cadmus 
Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York. 


CODE BOOKS 








BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger selle 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct. §. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887), 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS: 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. toot Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 


And competent 


scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leafiets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 


Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 
OUT-OF-PRINT 








MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! WE HOLD 
enormous stock, second-hand and new; all sub- 
jects; on approval; rare books; catalogues free, 
mention interests; commissions executed. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE of most interest- 
ing books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 











EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Announcements free. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, soo Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene 
alogies, English publications, special items, ete. 
Items quoted at moderate prices. National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Boekshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave. Broek 
lyn, N. Y. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott, one of 
the nine eminent educators 
who created this reading 
plan. 


This famous Book now FREE 


It contains the complete new plan for reading the essential 
literature of the world in only twenty minutes a day 


OW 


worthwhile 


often we promise ourselves to do more 


reading! How often we resolve to 
take fuller advantage of the priceless pleasure and 
profit that the great literature of the world holds for us! 


And yet how few of us ever find time to do it! 


For the world’s store of literature is so vast that no one 
can hope to read even a small part of it. In the library 
of the British Museum alone, for example, are four million 
books! 


What to read and where to begin? This has al- 


ways been the baffling problem. 


Now at last it is solved! A remarkable new plan has been 
created that enables even the busiest individual to obtain a 
comprehensive world’s 


grasp of the literature, past and 


present. Jt requires but teventy minutes a day. 


How nine eminent men of letters created this 
new plan 

Nine eminent men of letters and educators contributed to 

the creation of this new reading plan. With Dr. Lyman 


Abbott as Macy, 


Richard Le Gallienne, Asa Don Dickinson, Dr. Bliss Perry, 


editor-in-chief were associated John 
Thomas L. Masson, Dr. Henry van Dyke, George Iles, and 


Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


It was a tremendous task that these famous authorities 


set for themselves—to select from all that had been written 
just those elements essential to a well-rounded education. 
But this was not all. The big problem still remained. 
How could the fruits of their labor be made available to 


the busy person with little time for reading? The answer 


a master-stroke of genius. .1 Daily Reading 








Reading 


Guide is a planned course of read- 


what to read on each day of the 














cu exactly 
ach day’s reading is so arranged as to be 
1 point of timely interest, with the day for 
which it is scheduled. 

Por example, on August 28th, the birthday of Leo 
Yolstoi, vou read his famous “Piisoner in the Caucasus.” 
Or on September 29th, the anniversary Zola’s 
death, vou read his “Death of Oliver Or on 

emb ivth the anniversary of Lincolt Getty boa z 
Add-ess, vou read this isnmortal masterpice 

o, in but twenty minutes of fascinating reading 

you cover the outstanding selections in ficticn, 

poetry, drama, essays, biography. You obtain a compre- 

hensive grasp of the best in all literature. You deepen 


and extend your acquaintance with the work of such im- 


mortal writers as Addison, Barrie, Burns, Byron, Carlyle, 
Conrad, De Quincey, Dickens, Lord Dunsany, Emerson, 
Galsworthy, Washington Irving, Keats, Lamb, Macaulay, 


Thackeray, Whitman, and a host of others. 


A limited number of copies FREE 


Already the Daily Reading Guide has met with a 
tremendous welcome. Here surely is just such a reading 
plan as thousands have been waiting for. And now, in 


the interest of good reading, the publishers have arranged 
to distribute a limited number of copies entirely without 


> 


charge, except for the small sum of 25c¢ to help cover the 


handling and shipping charges. 


You have only to mail the coupon below and you will 
receive your copy of the Daily Reading Guide. This at- 
tractive volume is bound in blue cloth, with gold title 
decorations, and contains nearly 200 pages. In addition 
to the complete daily outline of reading for the entire year, 
it includes helpful by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, John Macy, Richard Le Gallienne and Asa Don 


introductory articles 


Dickinson, 
[he Daily Reading Guide will solve the problem of 
worthwhile reading for you as it has for so many others. 
tt will provide a simple, interesting way to become more 
familiar with those inspiring masterpieces of literature that 
Surely 
opportunity that 
Address the 


re counted among the finest glories of civilization. 
liberal 


FREE. 


yourself of this 


kable 


eu vill avail 


volume 





irgs you this re 


coupon to: 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. Y-6610, Garden City, New York 


eee ee es 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
Dept. ¥-6610, Garden City, N. ¥. 


Gentlemen: Please send me entirely without obligation 


the Daily Reading Guide, containing nearly 200 pages, 
bound in rich blue cloth, which outlines a daily reading 
course of 20 minutes each day of the year on the greatest 


works of the world’s most eminent authors. I enclose 
| 25ec in currency or stamps to pay for the handling and 
shipping charges. There are to be no further payments 
3 


of any kind. 
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